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Memoires of the last Ten Years of tle 
Reign of George the Second. By 
Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford. 
From the Original MSS. 2 Vols. 4to. 
London, 1822. 

Tuese long promised Memoires, which 

have been expected with no ordinary 

degree of anxiety, have at length ap- 

peared, forming the most valuable li- 

terary production of the present season, 

and contribute much important mat- 
ter towards the history of a period hi- 
therto by no means sufficiently illus- 
trated. It is true that the last ten 
years of the reign of George the Second 
were not marked by splendid virtues 
nor great vices, by extraordinary events, 
nor great revolutions ; butit is a part of 
our history little known to us, and not 
undeserving our curiosity, as it includes 
the transition from the expiring strug- 
gles of Jacobitism to the more import- 
ant contests that have since engaged 
and still occupy ourattention—namely, 
the debates in Parliament; which, 
from the fall of Sir Robert Walpole 
to the American war, are reported ina 
more imperfect and unsatisfactory man- 
ner than at any period since the reign 
of James the First. For the last ten 
years of George the Second, Lord Or- 
ford has supplied the deficiency ina 

Manner at once entertaining and in- 

structive. In portraits of the principal 

characters of the day and in anecdotes, 
these volumes will be found particu- 
larly rich: the latter are generally de- 
rived from the personal knowledge of the 
author; but when from other sources, 
or founded on the rumour of the day, 
he gives his authority, and thus enables 
sreaders to judge how far they are 
entitled to credit. To his sketches of 
character it may be objected that they 
are either heightened by friendship, or 
influenced by resentment : the fact is, 
at Horace Walpole was, during the 
ole of his public life, too much un- 
€r the guidance of personal feelings 
and resentments ; and as the latter were 
Dexcited by trivial and accidental 
Causes, his political conduct, though 


are not corroborated by facts.’ 





unexceptionable on the score of inter- 
est or ambition, was fluctuating and 
uncertain, and his judgment of men 
variable and capricious. Itis, however, 
a proof of his intention to be impar- 
tial, or rather perhaps of his desire to 
give his readers the impression he 
formed at the time of the personages 
and transactions he describes, that, even 
when changed in his opimon, he allowed 
his oriyinal account to remain, leaving 
it to be effaced in the minds of others, 
as it was not unfrequently in his own, 
by subsequent reflections and events. 
In a postscript, which is prefixed to 
this work, the author, who anticipates 
that the freedom which he has taken 
i painting men as they are may not be 





very acceptable, says, ‘if I had intend- 
ed a romance I would not have chosen | 
real personages for the actors in it; if | 
I had intended a satire [ would not | 
have amassed so many facts, which, if | 
not true, would only tend to discredit 
the author, not those he may censure.’ 

He then states that such of the 
facts as were not public, he received 
principally from his father, Mr. Fox, 
and the Duke of Bedford. As to the 
toue in which these Memoires are writ- 
cen, the author says, * As personal en- 





mity undoubtedly operates on every | 
man’s mind, more or less, [ have in a| 
subsequent part of these Memoires 
specified the persons whom I did not 
love, that so much may be abated in 
the characters I have given of thein as 


The personal history and character 
of Horace Walpole are indeed so well 
known, that any observation on either 
may seem unnecessary ; we shall, there- 
fore briefly remark that he was the 
third son of the celebrated Sir Robert 
Walpole; that he was strongly at- 
tached to whiggism, and had what he 
calls a propensity to faction; that he 
was In iutimacy with all the principal 
personages of his time, and sat- many 
yearsin Parliament, during which, how- 
ever, he made but one speech, and that 
in defence of his father. 

The work now offered to the public 
is printed from one of his MSS., respect- 





iag which he left particular directions. 





Among the papers found at Strawberry 
Hill, after the death of Lord Orford, 
was the following memorandum, wrap- 
ped in an envelope, on which was writ- 
ten, * Not to be opened till after my 
will.’ 

‘Ip my library at Strawberry Hiil are 
two wainscot chests or boxes, the larger 
marked with an As, the lesser with a B.; 
I desire that as soon as [ am dead, my ex- 
ecutor and executrix will cord up strongly 
and seal the larger box, marked A., and 
deliver it to the Honourable Hugh Con- 
way Seymour, to be kept by him unopen- 
ed and unsealed till the eldest son of Lady 
Waldegrave or whichever of her sons, be- 
ing Earl of Waldegrave, shall attain the age 
of twenty-five years, when the said chest, 
with whatever it contains, shall be deliver- 
ed to him for his own.’ 

This document, which further en- 
joins the Hon. H,. C. Seymour to give 
a written promise in writing to Lady 
Waldegrave that he will deliver the 
chest tnopened and unsealed, is signed 
‘Horace Walpole, Earl of Ortord, 
Aug. 19th, 1796.’ Although there are 
no directions given respecting the 
printing of these MSS., yet they bear 
sufficient evidence that they were im- 
tended for the public eye. The box, 
at the proper time, was given to the 
present Earl of Waldegrave; and ten 
years have elapsed since the possessor 
wus released from all injunctions as to 
keeping them secret. ‘The box, when 
opened, was found to contain a num- 
ber of MS. volumes and other papers, 
among which were the Memoires now 
published; the whole of which had 
been written over twice, and the early 
part three times; the last copy had 
been written by his secretary, with the 
notes and corrections in his own hand 
writing. 

The present editor has added some 
notes, and occasionally added or alter- 
ed a word for the sake of delicacy or 
perspicuity, all such additions or al- 
terations being marked. In some in- 
stances the orthography of the original 
has been preserved, as in the title Me- 
moires, and a few others. Some few 
passages have also been expunged; 
but the editor assures us that the few 


omissions mase are entirely of a pr- 
IV.—10 
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vate nature, and in general regard per- 
sons comparatively insignificant. 

Having, we fear, too long kept our 
readers from the work by a general de- 
scription, we shall proceed to make a 
few extracts from it, premising that it 
is Chronological, and that the events 
are arranged under each distinct year 
in which they occurred. The work 
commences with an account of the mi- 
nistry aud the opening of Parliament 
in 1751. The address to the king, in 
unswer to his speech, was opposed, a 
long debate ensued, and the House of 
Commons sat until eight o'clock, 
which was then considered unusual, 
Of Earl Chatham’s conduct on this 
occasion we are told, 

‘Mr. William Pitt recanted his having 
seconded the famous question for the no 
search in the last parliament ; said it was 
a mad and foolish motion, and that he was 
since grown ten years older and wiser: 
made a great panegyric on the Duke of 
Newcastle’s German negociations of this 
summer, and said he was himself so far 
from wishing to lessen the House of Com- 
inons, that whatever little existence he 
had in this country, it was owing to the 
House of Commons. These recantations 
of bis former conduct were almost all he 
had left to make. On his first promotion 
he had declared against secret commit- 
tees, and offered profuse incense to the 
Manes and friends of Sir Robert Walpole. 
He now explained his own conduct in 
contributing to kindle the Spanish war, 
and hymned that Hanoverian adulation in 
the Duke of Newcastle, which he had so 
stigmatised in Lord Granville.’ 


The morning the Parliament met, a 
great number of treasonable papers 
were dispersed by the penny post and 
dropped into the areas of houses, calle! 
Constitutional Queries, levelled chiefly 
at the Duke of Cumberland, who was 
compared to Richard III. A copy of 
these Queries is given in an appendix. 
They caused a warm debate in Parlia- 
ment; some being for having them 
burnt by the common hangman. West- 
minster elections have always been 
marked by their party spirit, and seldom 
more so than in 1751, when there was a 
strong party against Lord Trentham, 
because he had declined to present a 
petition to the king in favour of Bosa- 
vern Penlez, hanged for stealing linen 
and ap a bagnio jn the Strand, 
in artot, Another offence Lord Trent- 
ham had committed, that of counte- 
nuncing a troop of French players in 
the little theatre inthe Haymarket. A 
petition was therefore presented’ against 
Lord Trentham’s return, and the High 
Bailitf was abused for having, as the 
member who presented the petition 


said, ‘ attempted to violate the maiden 
and uncorrupted city of Westminster.’ 
This subject brings us to the origin of 
licensing plays :— 

‘ During Sir Robert Walpole’s admi- 
nistration, a troop of French players had 
been brought over, but the audience and 
populace would not sufler them to per- 
form. Another company came over in 
1750, but with no better success. Several 
young men of quality had drawn their 
swords in the riot, endeavouring to sup- 
port them: Lord Trentham’s being pre- 
sent had been exaggerated into his being 
their chief protector. French players ha 
been no uncommon spectacle in England. 
The foundation of the late animosity 
against them was this: the opposition to 
the court had proceeded sofar as to be on 
the point of ridiculing the king publicly 
on the stage of the little theatre in the 
Haymarket, in a dramatic satire, called 
the Golden Rump, written by Fielding. 
Sir R. Walpole having intelligence of this 
design, got the piece into his hands, and 
then procured the act to be passed for re- 
gulating the stage, by which all theatres 
were suppressed, but such as should be 
licensed by the Lord Chamberlain. ‘This 
provoked the people so much, that the 
French company having a licence granted 
soon after, when several English compa- 
nies were cashiered, it was made a party 
point to silence foreign performers.’ 


In this Parliament there was a quar- 
rel between Pitt and Lord Hamp- 
den :— 

‘He[Mr. Pitt] was attacked by Hamp- 
den, who had every attribute of a buffoon 
but cowardice, and none of the qualifica- 
tions of his renowned ancestor but cou- 
rage. He drew a burlesque picture of 
Pitt and Lyttleton, under the titles of Ora- 
tory and Solemnity, and painted in the 
most comic colours what mischiefs rheto- 
ric had brought upon the nation, and 
what emoluments to Pitt. Pit flamed into 
a rage, and nodded menaces of highest 
import to Hampden, who retorted them, 
undaunted, with adroll voice that was na- 
turally hoarse and inarticulate. Mr. Pel- 
ham interposed, and, according to his 
custom, defended Pitt, who had deserted 
him; gave up Hampden, who had sup- 
ported him. [t was not unusual for Pitt 
to mix the hero with the orator; he had 
once blended those characters very suc- 
cessfully, when, having been engaged to 
make up a quarrel between his friend 
Hume Campbell and Lord Home, in 
which the former had kissed the rod, Pitt, 
within very few days, treated the house 
with bullymg the Scotch declaimer. On 
the present occasion the speaker insisted 
on the two champions promising to pro- 
ceed no farther, with which Punch first, 
and then Alexander the Great, complied.’ 


The following anecdote relates to the 
conduct of the Speaker, Arthur Onslow, 
in 1742 :— 





‘The Whigs took pleasure in copying 





—=. 
the precedents that had been set them at 
the famous Westminster election in 1749. 
and the speaker had the satisfaction both 
times of executing the vengeance of either 
party, and indulging his own dignity 
On the former occasion, his speech to the 
kneeling justices was so long and severe 
that the morning it was printed, Sir Charles 
Hanbury Williams complained to hinros 
the printer’s having made a grievous nis. 
take—** Where ?>—How ? I[ examined the 
proof-sheet myself!?’—Sir Charles re. 
plied, “in the conclusion he makes yoy 
say, more might have been said; to be 
sure, you wrote it, dess inight have been 
said.”’’ 

Among the able speakers in the 
house at that time, was Sir Willian 
Yonge, of whom Sir Robert Walpole 
used to say, that ‘ nothing but Yonge’, 
character could keep down his parts, 
and nothing but his parts support his 
character.” Of Yonge, we are told,— 

‘He was vain, extravagant, and tri- 
fling : simple out of the house, and too 
ready at assertions in it. His eloquence, 
which was astonishing, was the more ex- 
traordinary, as it seemed to come upen 
him by inspiration, for he could scarce 
talk common sense in private on political 
subjects, on which in public he would be 
the most animated speaker. Sir Robert 
Walpole has often, when he did not care 
to enter early into the debate himself, 
given Yonge his notes, as the latter has 
come late into the house, from which he 
could speak admirably and _ fluently, 
though he had missed all the preceding 
discussion. He had been kept down for 
some time by the prevailin 
General Churchill with Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, on the following occasion, Yonge, 
in a poetic epistle (to which he had great 
proneness, though scanty talents) address 
ed to Hedges, who was supposed to be 
well with Mrs. Oldfield, said, speaking of 
that actress in the character of Cleopatra, 
« But thou who know’st the dead and living* 

well:” 
This coming to the fair one’s knowledge, 
she never ceased, till she had made such 
a rupture between her fond general and 
Yonge, as had like to have ended in the 
total ruin of the latter.’ 

Among the persons called before the 


House of Commous for their conduct 


at the Westminster election, was _ 
Alexander Murray, brother of be 
ur- 


Eibank, both active jacobites. 
ray was very insolent at the bar of t 

house,—said, ‘ he was ashamed of no 
thing he was accused of having said, 
bat calling Lord Trentham a rogue # 
the chimney sweeper, which was below 
him to have done.? When called 0 
by the speaker to make his obeisanc® 
he refused to kneel, saying, ° { never 
kneel but to God. When I have com 
mitted a crime I kneel to God for pat 


* © The dead and living Cleopatra-’ 
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don; but I know my own innocence, 
+ J 

and cannot kneel to any body else.’ 


Mr. Murray was committed to New- 

te, and sung ballads all the way; but 
when he reached the prison he cried, 
kissed the serjeant, and feigned sick- 
ness. — This year was remarkable for 
new regulations to the army :— 

«When the duke had set himself to re- 
store the discipline of the army, and bring 
it nearer to the standard of German seve- 
rity, he found it necessary to reform the 
military code, that whatever despo- 
tism he had a mind to establish might at 
jeast be grounded in an appearance of 
law. The secretary at war, with a few 
general officers, were ordered to revise 
the Mutiny Bill, and (if one may judge 
by their execution of this commission) to 
double the rigour of it. The penalty of 
death came over as often as the curses in 
the Commination on Ash Wednesday. 
Oaths of secrecy were imposed on courts 
martial; and even officers on half-pay 
were for the future to be subject to all 
the jurisdiction of military law. My 
Lord Anson, who governed at the Admi- 
ralty Board, was struck with so amiable a 
pattern, and would have chained down his 
tars to alike oar; but it raised such a fer- 
ment in that boisterous profession, that 
the ministry were forced to drop several 
of the strongest articles, to quiet the tem- 
pest that this innovation had caused.’ 

The character of the Earl of Chester- 
field is in that happy vein of smart- 
ness, for which Horace Walpole was so 
justly remarkable :— 

‘Lord Chesterfield brought a bill into 
the House of Lords for reforming our 
stile according to the Gregorean account, 
which had not yet been admitted in Eng- 
land, as if it were matter of heresy to re- 
celve a calendar amended by a pope. 
He was seconded by Lord Macclesfield, 
a mathematical lord, in a speech soon 
after printed, and the bill passed easily 
through both houses. Lord Chesterfield 
had made no noise since he gave up the 
seals in 1748, when he published his Apo- 
logy for that resignation. It was supposed 
tobe drawn up by Lord Marchmont, un- 
der his direction, and was very well writ- 
ten; but to my Lord Chesterfield’s reat 
surprise, neither his book nor his retire- 
ment produced the least consequence. 
From that time he had lived at White’s, 
oI ne pronouncing — witticisms 
iva. Fie sey? of quality. He had, ear- 
nd te he e, announced his claim to wit, 
aes ong believed in it. He had 
i spay umself out for a man of 
a itrigue, with as slender preten- 

$3 yet the women believed in that too 
—— should have thought they had been 
© competent judges of merit in that 
43 gc a It was not his fault if he had 

A ol Era exceeded his efforts in 
from bebdicine a though they were far 
y yielded e A 1e wit, they at least am- 
fe a <a e applause he aimed at. 

accustoined to see people 
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laugh at the most trifling things he said, 
that he would be disapppointed at finding 
nobody smile before they knew what he 
was going to say. His speeches were 
fine, but as much laboured as his extem- 
pore sayings. lis writings were—every 
body’s: that is, whatever came out good 
was given to him, and he was too humble 
ever to refuse the giit. But, besides the 
passive enjoyinent of all good productions 
in the present age, he had another art of 
reputation, which was, either to disap- 
prove the greatest authors of other times, 
or to patronize and commend whatever 
was too bad to be ascribed to himself. 
He did his admirers the justice to believe 
that they would applaud upon his autho- 
rity every simple book that was publish- 
ed, and every bad actor that appeared 
upon the stage. His first public character 
was embassador to Holland, where he 
courted the good opinion of that cecono- 
mical people by losing immense sums at 
play. On his return, he attached himself 
to Lord Townshend, who was then break- 
ing with Sir Robert Walpole, and did 
himself no good by that connection: but 
what pinned down his disgrace, was the 
queen’s seeing him one twelfth-night, 
alter winning a large sum of money at 
hazard, cross St. James’s Court, to deposit 
it with my Lady Suffolk till next morn- 
ing :—the queen never pardoned an inti- 
macy there. He continued in opposition 
for the remainder of Sir Robert Walpole’s 
ministry, and after the ineffectual motion 
in 1740, for removing that minister, Lord 
Chesterfield was dispatched to Avignon by 
the. party, to solicit, by the Duke of Or- 
mond’s means, an order from the Pretend- 
er to the Jacobites, to concur roundly in 
any measure for Sir Robert’s destruction : 
they had retired without voting on the 
question above-mentioned. Lord Chester- 
field had accepted no employment till the 
removal of Lord Granville, when he was 
sent again to Holland, and then made 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and became 
the most popular governor they ever had. 
Nothing was cried up but his integrity, 
though he would have laughed at any 
man who really had any confidence in his 
morality: and how litthe he repented his 
negotiations at Avignon would appear, if 
a story told of him is authentic (which I 
do not vouch), that being at Dublin in the 
height of the rebellion, a zealous bishop 
came to him one morning before he was 
out of bed, and told him he had great 
grounds to believe the Jacobites were go- 
ing to rise. ‘he lord-lieutenant coolly 
looked at his watch, and replied, ‘* 1 fancy 
they are, my lord, for it is nine o’clock.” 
He had married the Duchess of Kendal’s 
niece *, designing to become heir to her 
aunt, but had not the address to succeed ; 
yet, miscarrying with the late king’s mis- 
tress, he was rewarded by old Marlbo- 
rough among the rest of the legatees+, 


* © Melusina Schulemburgh, Countess of 
Walsingham.’ 

+ *She left 20,0001. to Lord Chesterfield and 
10,0001. to William Pitt.’ 
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whom she had selected for the preju- 
dice they had done to the royal family. 
She was scarce cold before he returned to 
the king’s service. In short, my Lord 
Chesterfield’s being the instrument to in- 
troduce this new xra iuto our computa- 
tion of time, will probably preserve his 
name in almanacs.and chronologies, when 
the wit that he had but laboured too 
much, and the gallantry that he could 
scarce ever execute, will be no inore fre- 
membered,’ 

Of Secker, our author gives a very 
severe character :-— 


‘ The king would not go to chapel, be- 
cause Secker, Bishop of Oxford, was to 
preach before him. The ministers did 
not insist upon his hearing the sermon, as 
they had lately upon his making him dean 
of St Paul’s. Character and populanty 
do not always depend upon the circum- 
stances that ought to compose either. 
This bishop, who had been bred a pres- 
byterian and man-midwife, which sect 
and profession he had dropt for a season, 
while he was president of a very free 
thinking club, had been converted b 
Bishop Talbot, whose relation he married, 
and his faith settled in a prebend of Dur- 
ham: from thence he was transplanted, 
at the recommendation of Dr. Bland, by 
the queen, and advanced by her [who 
had no aversion to a medley of religions, 
which she always compounded into a 
scheme of heresy of her own], to the liv- 
ing of St. James’s, vacant by the death of 
her favourite Arian, Dr. Clarke, and after- 
wards to the bishoprics of Bristol and Ox- 
ford. It is incredible how popular he 
grew in his parish, and how much some 
of his former qualifications contributed to 
heighten his present doctrines. His dis- 
courses from the pulpit, which, by a 


{ fashion that he introduced, were a kind of 


moral essays, were as clear from yi 
tions of Scripture as when he presided in 
a less Christian society; but what they 
wanted of gospel, was made up by a tone 
of fanaticism that he still retained. He 
had made a match between a daughter 
of the late Duke of Kent and a Dr. Gre- 
gory, whose talents would have been ex- 
tremely thrown away in any priesthood, 
where celibacy was one of the injunctions. 
He had been presented with a noble ser- 
vice of plate for procuring a marriage be- 
tween the heiress of the same Duke of 
Kent and the chancellor’s son, and was 
now forced upon the king by the grati- 
tude of the same minister, though he had 
long been in disgrace for having taid his 
plan for Canterbury in the interest he bad 
cultivated at the prince’s court. But even 
the church had its renegades tn politics, 
and the king was obliged to fling open 
his asylum to all kinds of deserters ; con- 
tent with not speaking to them at his 
levee or listening to them in the pulpit!» 

The character of Frederick, Prince 
of Wales, father of his late majesty, 1s 
drawn with great truth and acute- 


ness(— 
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‘Thus died Frederick, Prince of}political, Lady Archibald was very | head, for his understanding was strong, jy 

> ° . rz ° “a . . . x , ° 
Wales! having resembied his pattern, | agreeable and artful, but bad lost his heart, | dicious, and penetrating,though INCapable 


the Black Prince, in nothing but in dving 
before his father. Indeed it was not his 
fault if he had not distinguished himself 
by any warlike achievements. He had 
solicited the command of the army in 
Scotland during the last rebellion; though 
that ambition was ascribed rather to his 
jealousy of his brother than to his courage. 
A hard judgment! for what he could he 
did! When the royal army lay before 
Carlisle, the prince, at a great supper that 
he gave to his court and his favourites, as 
was his custom when the princess laid in, 
had ordered for the desert the representa- 
tion af the citadel of Carlisle in paste, 
which he in person and the maids of ho- 
nour bombarded with sugar-plumbs! He 
had disagreed with the king and queen 
early after his coming to Fingland; not 
entirely by his own fault. ‘The king had 
refused to pay what debts he had left at 
Hanover; and it ran a little in the blood 
of the family to hate the eldest son: the 
prince himself had so far not degenerated, 
though a better natured man, and a much 
better father, as to be fondest of his se- 
cond son, Prince Edward. The queen 
had exeited more authority, joined to a 
narrow prying inty his conduct, than he 
liked; and Princess Emily, who had been 
admitted into his greatest confidence, had 
not forfeited her duty to the queen by 
concealing any of bis secrets that might 
do him prejudice. Lord Bolinbroke, 
who had sowed a division in the Preten- 
der’s court, by the scheme for the father’s 
resigning his claim to the eldest boy, re- 
peated the same plan of discord here, on 
the first notice of the prince’s disgusts ; 
and the whole opposition was instructed 
to offer their services to the heir apparent 
against the crown and the minister. The 
prince was sensible to flattery, and had a 
sort of parts that made him relish the 
company of Lord Chesterfield, Dodding- 
ton, and Lyttleton, the latter of whom be- 
ing introduced by Doddington, had 
wrought the disgrace of his protector.’ 
* * * 

€ Being angry with Lord Doneraile for not 
speaking oftener inthe House of Commons, 
he said, ‘‘ does he think I wil! support him, 
‘unless he does as [ would have him? Does 
not he consider that whoever are my mi- 
nisters, f must be king?’’ His chief pas- 
sion was women, but, like the rest of his 
race, beauty was not a necessary ingredi- 
ent. Miss * * * *, whom he had de- 
bauched without loving, and who had been 
debauched without loving him so well as 
either Lord Harrington or Lord Hervey, 
who both pretended to her first favours, 
had no other charms than of being a maid 
of honour, who was willing to cease to be 
so upon the first opportunity. Of his fa- 
vourites, Lady Archibald Hamilton had 
been neither young nor handsome within 
his memory. Lady Middlesex was very 
short, very plain, and very yellow: a vain 
girl, full of Greek and Latin, and music, 





hy giving him William Pitt for a rival. 
But though these mistresses were pretty 
much declared, he was a good husband, 
and the quiet inoffensive good sense of the 
princess (who had never. said a foolish 
thing, or done a disobliging one since her 
arrival, though in very difficult situations, 
young, uninstructed, and besieged by the 
queen, Princess Emily, and Lady Archi- 
bald’s creatures, and very jarring interests), 
was likely to have always preserved a chief 
ascendant over him. Gaming was another 
of his passions, but his stile of play did him 
less honour thanthe amusement. He car- 
ried this dexterity into practice in more 
essential commerce, and was vain of it! 
One day at Kensington that he just bor- 
rowed five thousand pounds of Dodding- 
ton, seeing him pass under his window, 
he said to Hedges his secretary, ‘* that 
man is reckoned one of the most sensible 
men in England, yet with all his parts, I 
have just nicked him out of five thousand 
pounds.” He was really childish, atfect- 
edly a protector of arts and sciences, fond 
of displaying what he knew: a mimic, the 
Lord knows what a mimic !—of the cele- 
brated Duke of Orleans, in imitation of 
whom he wrote two or three silly French 
songs. His best quality was generosity ; 
his worst, insincerity and indifference to 
truth, which appeared so early, that Earl 
Stanhope wrote to Lord Sunderland from 
Hanover, what I shall conclude his cha- 
racter with, ** he has his father’s head, and 
his mother’s heart.’ 


Of the Duke of Cumberland, called 
by way of distinction the Great Duke, 
we are told, that,— 

‘ He loved indiscriminate submission : 
flattery did not come up to his ideas of 
obedience, and consequently he overlook- 
ed it: but the least opposition he never 
forgave. With the most heroic bravery, 
he had all the severity that levels valour to 
cowardice, and seemed to love war for 
itself, without feeling the passions that it 
gratifies. It is certain that his martial ge- 
nius did not proceed from love of glory, 
nor much from ambition. Glory he des- 
pised, saying, ‘‘that when he was most 
popular, the satisfaction was allayed by 
thinking on Admiral Vernon!” and he 
had taken every step to make himself un- 
popular both with the people and the ar- 
my ; and thought it so much beneath his 
rank to have any share in the ministry, 
that he would not be of the cabinet coun- 
cil, and even when desired to attend their 
consultations for the expedition to Port 
L’ Orient, he would not vouchsafe to give 
his opinion, but confined himself to an- 
swering their questions. His strongest 
principle was the dignity of the blood roy- 
al, and his maxim to bear any thing from 
his brother if he had lived to be a king, 
rather than setan example of disobedience 
to the royal authority. ‘These prejudices 
and this pride were the swellings of his 


and painting, but neither mischievous nor it heart and temper, not the errors of his 





of resisting partialities and Piques, of which 
he was susceptible from the slightest me 
rit or most trifling offence. He was . 
angry at an officer’s transgressing the ey 
nutest precept of the military rubric ag at 
deserting his post, and was as intent 9, 
establishing the form of spatterdashe 
the pattern of cockades, as on taki; 
town or securing an advantageous Situa. 
tion. The misfortunes the nation had suf. 
fered from his inexperience, while he com. 
manded in Flanders,had been amply atop. 
ed by his defeating the rebelsin Scotlang. 
but that victory made him in the end more 
unpopular than all bis defeats; for the 
Scotch, the Jacobites, and his brother's 
jealousy never rested till they had ropa. 
gated such stories of his tyranny and eee 
rity, as entirely lost him the hearts of the 
nation. He bore that hatred mildly, ang 
said, ‘* thatso far from resenting it (though 
he did not know, since he came from Flap. 
ders, that he had deserved either praise o, 
blame) he should always with gratitude 
remember the behaviour of the English, 
who received him with transports after the 
battle of Laffelt, instead of impeaching 
him.’ Jt is said, that after the loss of that 
day, an English captive telling a French 
officer that they had been very near tak. 
ing the Duke prisoner, the Frenchmanre. 
plied, ** we took care of that; he does us 
more service at the head of your army.” 
General Ligonier, who, by an action of 
the most desperate gallantry, had prevent- 
ed the total destruction of our troops in 
that battle, and alinost made Marshal 
Saxe doubt of his victory, was never kind- 
ly treated by the Duke afterwards. Haw- 
ley. his executioner. who had been beat 
at Faikirk by his own arrogance and obsti- 
nacy, was always in his favour. He des- 
pised money, fame, and politics ; loved 
gaining, women, and his own favourites, 
and yet had not one sociable virtue.’ 
: (To be continued.) 


~~ <P> 


Memoirs of Charles Brockden Brown, 
the American Novelist, Author of 
‘Wieland,’ ‘Ormond,’ ‘ Arthur Mer- 
vyn,’ &§c. With Selections from his 
Original Letters and Miscellaneous 
Writings. By Wiiliam Duolap. 
8vo. pp. 337. London, 1822. . 

WHATEVER may be said of the genits 

and progressive civilization of; the peo- 

ple of the United States, it cannot be 
denied that they have produced two 
authors, whose talents would have done 
honour to the brightest age of English 
literature ; these are Charles Brockden 

Brown and Mr, Washington Irving. 

The former of these, whose works are 

not so well known on this side of the 

Atlantic as their merit demands, was 

among the earliest adventurers into the 

world of fiction that the United States 
of America produced ; and, although 
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he was cut off before he attained that 
celebrity which his talents would have 
ensured him, yet his acquirements, his 
labours, and his exemplary virtues, 
were such as to entitle him to an im- 

stant niche in the literary history 
of the nineteenth century. The me- 
moir of this reallyclever writer and truly 
amiable nan Is written in so pleasing 
astyle, that it must be read with inte- 
rest even by those to whom the name 
of Brown may scarcely be known; but 
those who have dwelt with rapture on 
the simple pathos of his pen, will 
be glad to know something of au indi- 
vidual who, though he has not attract- 
ed the world’s gaze in his life time, is 
destined to have his memory asso- 
ciated with the most pleasing recollec- 
tions. 

Mr. Dunlap says, no man contemns 
the credit which 1s derived from ances- 
try; this we readily believe, althoush 
it is not a very palatable doctrine in 
the United Sates. Of that species of 
credit which worth can impart, Mr. 
Brown had alarge share. His parents 
and a long line of ancestry were vir- 
ous, religious, and respectable in rank. 
Ofacollateral ancestor of his, tradition- 
ary history has preserved the following 
singular anecdote :— 

‘Charles Brockden lived in England, 


under the reign of the infamous Charles 
the Second. It is well known that the lat- 


ter part of the life of the monarch was dis-- 


turbed, if not by conscience, at least by 
the dread of the people’s vengeance. Re- 
ports of plots and conspiracies disturbed 
the pensioner of France, even in the arms 
of his mistresses.. Charles Brockden was 
at that time a student in the office of a 
lawyer who was deeply implicated in one 
of these plots. ‘The conspirators assem- 
bled at the house of his master for the pur- 
pose of holding a consultation on the most 
practicable mode of accomplishing their 
cesign, Brockden, in an adjoining room, 
heard distinctly the whole of the conver- 
sation, but was at length, by some un- 
toward accident, discovered by the con- 
spirators. Aware of his danger he coun- 
lerfeited sleep; but so serious was the 
dread of detection, excited by this cir- 
Cumstance in the minds of the conspira- 
lors, that, for their mutual security, the 
mayority of them resolved upon his im- 
mediate death. His master, wishing to 
Preserve the life of his apprentice, repre- 
sented him as too stupid to comprehend 
the meaning of their conversation, had he 
listened to it, and used his eloquence to 
persuade them not to embrue their hands 
mthe blood of an innocent boy. ‘They 
yielded tor the time, but so great was lis 
= danger afterwards, from the re- 
thes e:anprehensions of the conspirators, 
‘. 8 Master insisted on his embracing 
“e Rist favourable oppertunity of em- 
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barking for America. ‘This the boy ac- 
cordingly did, and was promoted. by his 
talents and industry to an important of- 
fice in the province of Pennsylvania, 
which he filled with dignity and bonour. 
From this person Charles Brown inherited 
the additional name of Brockden.’ 

The subject of this Memoir was born 
at Philadelphia, in the month of Janu- 
ary, 17713; and, at a very early period 
of his childhood, exhibited a remarkable 
fondness for books. At the age of ten 
years he was reproved by a rustic of 
his father’s for some remark, by the 
contemptuous appellation of boy. 
‘Why does he call me _ boy,’ said 
Charles, ‘does he not know that it is 
neither size nor age, but understanding 
that makes the man? I could ask 
bim an hundred questions, none of 
which he could answer!’ His progress 
at school was rapid, and before he com- 
pleted his sixteenth year, hewrotea num- 
ber of essays, some in verse and others 
prose, among which were versions of 
part of the book of Job, and some of 
the psalms of David, with several pas- 
sages of Ossian; he also sketched the 
plan of three distinct drainatic pociws, 

Young Brown was intended for the 
law, and was therefore regularly ap- 
preaticed to Mr. Wilcox, an emivent 
lawyer at Philadelphia; he soon be- 
came one of a literary society, consist- 
ing of pine members, called the Belles 
Lettres Club; its object was two-fold ; 
improvement in composition and elo- 
quence ; and in both these Brown ex- 
celled : he was said to be ‘a model of 
the dry, grave, and argumeutative 
style of argument; but as soon as he 
had disposed of the question, he gave 
vent to his fancy in poetical effusions. 
He first presented himself to the world 
iu print in the Columbian Mayazinue, 
in the character of § A’ Rhapsodist,’ 
in 1789.— 

‘ About this time he published, in an 
Edentown newspaper, a poetical address 
to Dr. Franklin. ‘* Phe blundering ?rin- 
ter,’ says Charles in his journal, *‘trom 
his zeal or his ignorance, or_perhaps froin 
both, substituted the name of Washington. 
Washington, therefore, stands arrayed in 
awkward colours. Philosophy smiles to 
behold her darling son; sue turas with 
horror and disgust from those who have 
won the laurel of victory in the field of 
battle, to this her favourite candidate, who 
had never participated in such bloody 
glory, and whose fame was derived from 
the conquests of philosophy alone. The 
printer, by his blundering ingenuity, 
made the subject ridiculous , every word 
of this clumsy panegyric was a direct 
slander upon Washington, and so it was 
regarded at the time.’’’ 

Charles soon relinquished tle dry 





study of the law for pursuits more 
pleasing but less productive; and 
there is, however, reason to believe that 
he regretted this act of his life; and, 
dissatistied with himself and the gloomy 
prospect before him, he rambled from 
home without any apparently. detined 
object. Ele went to New York, where 
he was soon introduced to the best lite- 
rary society. Brown's first publica- 
tion was in 1797; it was called * Al- 
cuin,’ and consisted of some ingenious 
speculations on the subject of the ma- 
trimonial institution. In the following 
year he published * Wieland,’ a power- 
ful and original romance, 1 which the 
hackuied machinery of the novelist ts 
entirely discarded, and ‘the story made 
to depend on two singular phenomena 
of the moral and physical world—self- 
combustion and ventriloquisim. 

Mr. Brown afterwards commenced 
and partly published ¢ Memoirs of Car- 
win, the Biloquist’ (now reprinting in 
England). In the same year he wrote 
his § Ormond, or the Seeret Witness,’ 
which was published in 1799. He 
had at this time began fiye novels, all 
of which were in a state of progress, 
Two of the five, ¢ Arthur Mervyn’ and 
‘ Edgar Huntly,’ were published the 
same year. In April, 1799, he pub- 
lished the first number of * The Month- 
ly Magazine and American Review,’ 
which he continued with great industry 
and ability until the end of the year 
1800. In 1803, he gave to the world 
a new periodical work, tutithed the * Li- 
terary Magazine and American Regis 
ter,’ which continued five years. In 
the same year he published a political 
pamphlet on the cession of Louisiana 
to the French. In the followmy year 
he published, in England, the last aud 
worst of his novels, ‘ Jane Talbot.’ 
He afterwards wrote two other political 
pamphlets. The * American Register,’ 
an annual work, was commenced, and 
for five years conducted by Mr. Brown, 
until his death. 

Consumption, to which he appeared 
to have a constitutional tendency, had 
now made such fearful inroads opon 
his frame as seriously to alarm his 
friends. At leagth, in the summer of 
1809, he determined on a voyage la 
quest of health; but it was too late ; 
he returned worse than ever, aud, on 
the 19th of February, 1810, he died at 
the age of thirty-nine. 

To the life of Brown are added seve- 
ral of his familiar letters to his bro- 
thers, his biographers, and others of his 
friends; these all breathe the same 
acuteness of mind avd amiableuess of 
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disposition that distinguish his works. 
There are also appended three miscel- 
laneous fragments—The Paradise of 
Women, from * Alcuin,’ and two Dia- 
logues on Music and Painting ; the two 
latter, though unfinished, are too cha- 
racteristic of the author and too rich in 
thought to be lost. Theseare too long 
for insertion in our journal, and as they 
would suffer in abridgment, we shall 
not attempt it, but quote two of his 
letters, which we take almost at rane 
dom :— 
‘TO MISS —. 


‘ Philidelphia, August 18, 1802. 

‘My dear R.—Well, | hope your Sun- 
day’s journey was not very disagreeable. 
A coach, crowded with eleven persons, 
carrying you fifty miles over rugged roads, 
on asultry day in August, to a place you 
never saw before—with no friendly and 
tenderly-remembered face to shine a wel- 
come on you—how dare I even hope that 
your journey was a pleasant one ? 

‘ You went away without me, my friend; 
but you did not leave my fancy behind 
you. Every now and then, during that 
day, I figured your situation to myself; 
and when [| awoke next morning, one of 
the first things that occurred (nay, lam 
not sure that it was not absolutely the very 
first), was that you were safely arrived at 
your journey’s end. 

‘ And how does my friend like her new 
situation? By this time you have begun 
to be acquainted with the men, women, 
and trees, that surround you. You have 
Jooked, several times, out of your cham- 
ber-window on a meadow that lies before 
it, with the hobbled horse that grazes in 
it, and the blackberry bushes that border 
it. You have made more than one visit to 
the bushes, and regaled very sumptuously 
on these blackberries. You have grown 
quite familiar with the stout slices of 
brown bread, that make their appearance 
duly at morning and evening; and have 
not only banqueted on milk, but, milk- 
maid like, have provided the banquet with 
your own hands. ‘The pure airs and sweet 
smells of yournew abode inspire you with 
a thousand agreeable reveries. Health 
and cheerfulness have taken possession of 
vou; and time flies so swiftly, that you 
look back, and are astonished, that a cou- 
ple of weeks—not a couple of days, heave 


flown away since your arrival at the 
manor. 
‘Am I atrue seer, my friend? Some- 


times, | must confess, the picture which 
rises before me, when I think of you, is 
not quite so captivating. Instead of sound 
repose, I, now and then, behold nothing 
but unquiet dreams and tedious watchings. 
instead of sprightly thoughts, and the keen 
appetite that can feast even at a farmer’s 
table, | see nothing but repinings and dis- 
gusts—a mind continually musing on the 
past—an eye constantly intent on the ab- 
sent. ‘The scene before you is dull and 
tiresome. The stumblings of an hobbled 


. 











horse have no power to delight you. Even 
blackberries display their delicious clusters 
in vain: you walk among them, merely 
because you can take no path which is not 
beset with thein; and you pluck them, as 
you go, for want of thought. 

‘ You will pardon the friendly zeal that 
is anxious to know which of these pictures 
is thetrue one. {beg you to write to me 
immediately, and tell me exactly, how 
you feel, whom you see, and what you are 
doing—whether the pleasing prospect 
which I set before you, in our last conver- 
sation, has been realized: if it has not, I 
shall not be very much surprised—but I 
shall be very sorry. 

‘ The scene here is very dismal. There 
is scarcely asoul to be seen in quarters 
that used to be thronged: yet there seems 
no reason for those to be alarmed who 
still remain in the city. I expect to be 
gone into Jersey next week, merely be- 
cause the total suspension of business will 
leave me nothing to do here. 

‘ Do not forget your promise to write to 
me. Remember that, with a generous 
mind, to bestow pleasure is to receive it— 
and that a letter from you, written as fully 
and as candidly as my affectionate regard 
for you deserves, will afford uncommon 
pleasure to your true friend, 

‘C. B. B.’ 
‘TO MISS ' 
‘ Philadelphia, October 9, 1802. 

‘So, my good R., your brothertells me 
that you reached home in safety, and in 
due season. I suppose the tediousness of 
the way was somewhat beguiled by the 
agreeable conversation of Mr. E. [should 
like to have been in his place. The plea- 
sure of accompanying you, together with 
the pleasures [ might hope for on my arri- 
val, andthe more agreeable hope of accoin- 
panying one of your family back to Phila- 
delphia, would have rendered it, by far, 
the most pleasant journey I[ have ever 
taken:—but fate interposed, and said— 
** ney.”” 

* You will not tell me, I fear, the motive 
of your hasty journey, but will you not, at 
least, tell me whether the mystery, what- 
ever it be, has found a satisfactory explan- 
ation? Whether, in this change of scene, 
and under the paternal roof, you are as hap- 
py as you hoped orexpect to be? Does 
the angel ‘ Consideration’ always stand at 
your elbow, and give you the friendly 
twitch whenever you are going to say or 
do a wrong thing? Whata privilege would 
it be to enjoy the constant admonitions of 
some such friend as this. How much un- 
happiness would it enable you, my good 
friend, particularly, to escape. 

‘ Caution, forbearance, a constant curb 
upon the thoughts and the tongue are ne- 
cessary to the happiness of every human 
being; especially of the young, and of 
those who have naturally a warm and im- 
petuous temper; andis not R. somewhat 
distinguished by such a temper? and is 
she not at present in a situation where her 
own happiness and that of others very much 
depend upon her circumspection ? 











ee 
_ * What infinitely greater merit jg there 
in that meekness and forbearance Which} 
the fruit of forethought and consideration 
than that which is the gift of our mothers - 
which governs us naturally: and not . 
much from the exercise, as from the ab. 
sence of astrenuous mind. And this Merit 
R. may be your’s. Nature has given yoy 
irritable feelings, it is true, but she “has 
given you, likewise, an excellent under. 
standing, and thus enabled you to temper 
and control those feelings, and thus secure 
to yourself greater merit as well as greater 
happiness than can possibly fall to the share 
of the naturally, insipidly, unreflectingly 
meek.’ : 

‘ But what a preachment is here! [ an 
afraid it will disgust you. L wish you hap. 
py, but, alas! have it not in my power to 
inake you so. Cold, inanimated, starch 
precepts, never pointed out or facilitated 
the road to any body. I am not near 
enough, norif [ were, have I authorit 
enough with you, to play successfully the 
part of that elbow monitor I have spoken 
of above. 

‘ [rely on your promise to write to me: 
write me not a short letter, and treat me, 
[ beseech you, without reserve. Tell me 
all that’ particularly concerns you, as to 
one who makes your interests his own, and 
who, while he is your true friend, cannot 
but be a disinterested one. 

‘| shall greatly be disappointed if you 
forget or neglect to write me; and still 
more so if vou treat me nof with that con- 
fidence to which my regard for you enti- 
tles me.’ 

‘You can enclose any thing for me, in 
your sister’s letters, if she will permit; or, 
if that mode be inconvenient, you can 
address to me, by post, as you have already 
done. 

‘ Adieu, God and his angel Prudence 
be with you, my friend.’ ‘C. B. B’ 


Although the life of Brown is not 
marked by extraordinary events or 
striking incidents, yet it exhibits him 
as a man of uncommon acqturements, 
superior talent, amiable manners, and 
exalted virtues. These are the quali- 
ties attributed to him by his able bio- 
grapher, and all these he has proved 
that Charles Brockden Brown possessed 
in an eminent degree. 
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An Account of the Abipones. 

(Continued from p. 133.) 
Tue Abipones are remarkable for their 
chastity and benevolence; ‘ the virtue 
of a feinale,’ says Dobrizhoffer, ‘ would 
be safer in captivity amongst the sa 
vages than in captivity amongst their 
own countrymen, could they escape 
the seductive arts of their fellow ¢apr 
tives.’ They hospitably entertain Spa- 
niards of the lower order, Negroes, ° 
Christian Indians, who have run away 
from their masters, lost their way, % 
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by some other means, chanced to enter 
the hordes of the Abipones, and in the 
most friendly manner offer them food 
or any thing else they may stand in 


peed of. 
The women are not less remarkable 


for their sobriety and temperance than 
for their chastity ; they are, however, 
addicted to strife and contentions :— 

‘When two women quarrel, one calls the 
other poor, or low-born, or perhaps life- 
less. Presently a loud vociferation is 
heard, and from words they proceed to 
blows. The whole company of women 
crowd to the market-place, not merely to 
look on, but to give assistance as they shall 
think proper. Some defend the one, some 
the other. The duel soon becomes a bat- 
tle-royal. They fly at each other’s breasts 
with their teeth like tigers, and often give 
them bloody bites. ‘They lacerate one 
another’s cheeks with their nails, rend 
their hair with their hands, and tear the 
hole of the flap of the ear, into which the 
roll of palm-leaves is inserted. ‘Thougha 
husband sees his wife, and a father his 
daughter, bathed in blood and covered 
with wounds, yet they look on at a dis- 
tance, with motionless feet, silent tongues, 
and calm eyes; they applaud their Ama- 
zons, laugh, and wonder tosee such anger 
in the souls of women, but would think it 
beneath a man to take any part in these 
female battles. If there appears no hope 
of the restoration of peace, they go to the 
father; ** see!” say they, ‘* our women 
are out of their senses again to-day. Go, 
and frighten them away with a musket.” 
Alarmed atthe noise, and even at the sight 
of this, they hasten back to their tents, but 
even from thence, with a stentorian voice, 
repeat the word which had been the oc- 
casion of the combat, and, neither liking 
to seein conquered, return again and again 
to the market-place, and renew the fight. 
It seems to have been a regulation of divine 
Providence, that the Abiponian women 
should abstain from ail strong liquors, for, 
if so furious when sober, what would they 
have been in a state of intoxication? The 
Whole race of Abipones would have been 
utterly destroyed.’ 


Dobrizhoffer gives a very ingenious 
account of the language of the Abi- 
pones and the other nations of Para- 
Suay; but this we pass over, to quote a 
description of the weddings of the Abi- 
pones :— 

PY W henever an Abipon thinks fit to 
ose a wife, he must bargain with the 
parents of the girl about the price to be 
Thee her. Four or more horses, strings 
se $s made of glass or snail-shells, a 
ke ye easy of various colours, woven 
o Be Sas ish carpet, a spear furnished 
this king ron point, and other articles of 
aicentt te paid by the bridegroom. It 
whee hee) serene that the girl rescinds 
+ alle een settled and agreed upon 
obstinate’ ie parent and the bridegroom, 
ately rejecting the very mention of 





marriage. Many girls, through fear of 
being compelled to marry, have concealed 
themselves in the recesses of woods or 
lakes ; seeming to dread the assaults of ti- 
gers less than the untried nuptials. Some 
of them, just before they are to be brought 
to the bridegroom’s house, fly to the cha- 
pel, and there, hidden behind the altar, 
elude the threats and the expectation of 
the unwelcome bridegroom.’ 

‘ Let us suppose the Abiponian bride to 
have acquiesced in her parents’ wishes 
with regard to her marriage; without the 
observance of other ceremonies usual else- 
where, she is conducted, not without pomp, 
to the tent of her spouse. Eight girls 
hold up a beautiful garment like a carpet 
in their hands, by way of a shade, under 
which the bride goes, full of bashfulness, 
with her eyes fixed upon the ground, pre- 
serving a pensive silence, spectators being 
scattered around. After having been re- 
ceived by her spouse, and kindly saluted, 
she is brought back by her hordesman to 
her father’s house, in the same manner, 
and with the same attendants asshe left it : 
whence, ina second and a third journey, 
she brings the gourds, pots, pans, and the 
weaving-machine, undera shade, to her 
husband’s tent, and after a very short con- 
versation returns to the house of her pa- 
rents, where the bridegroom is forced to 
go to take his food and pass the night: for 
the mothers are se careful of their daugh- 
ters, that even when they are married they 
can hardly bear to part from them, and 
deliver them immediately into the power 
of another. After they have satished 
themselves of the probity of their son-in- 
law, or after the birth of a child, they suf- 
fer thei to live in a separate house, ‘These 
are the scanty rites of the Abiponian nup- 
tials, which, however, are sometimes glad- 
dened by a compotation on the part of the 
men. Sometimes a drum is struck by a 
boy seated on the top of a tent to proclaim 
the nuptials. “The bride’s being covered 
with a skreen when she is conducted to 
the bridegrooin’s house, resembles the Ro- 
man fashion of veiling the heads of the wo- 
men, when they were given to their hus- 
bands, with a yellow or flame-coloured 
veil, whence the word nuptials.’ 

‘Gumilla relates, in his History of the 
river Orinoco, that there Is one nation 
which marries old men to girls, and old 
women to youths, that age may correct 
the petulance of youth. For, they sav, 
that to join young persons equal in youth 
and imprudence in wedlock together, is to 
join one fool to another. ‘The marriage 
of young men with old women is a kind 
of apprenticeship, which after they have 
served for some months, they are permit- 
ted to marry women of their own age.’ 


Among the Abipones there are more 
physicians than sick persons; this, 
however, is not the case among some 
other nations in Paraguay, for a very 
obvious reason; namely, that— 

‘ Amongst the Payaguas there exists a 
law that if any of them dies of a disease, 





the physician who undertook his cure shall 
be put to death by the arrows of the as- 
sembled people; and being desperately 
addicted to revenge, they are steadfast in 
the execution of this cruel law. During 
my residence in the city of Asumpcion, 
an unhappy physician atoned for the death 
of his patient by his own. Were this law 
in force amongst the Abipones, fewer of 
them would profess themselves followers 
of Galen; they would shun the dangerous 
profession of medicine, and pliysictans 
would cease to grow like funguses in a 
night.’ 

Death, dreadful to most mortals, ts 
particularly so to the Abipones, who 
cannot even bear the sight of a dying 
person; and hence, and whenever any 
one’s life is despaired of, bis fellow- 
inmates forsake the house, or are dri- 
ven away by the old women, who re- 
inain to take care of the sick, lest they 
should be so affected by the mournful 
spectacle, that fear of death should 
make them shrink from endangering 
their lives in battle. The sepulchral 
rites of the Abipones are singular, 
rude, and even barbarous :— 

* After his death, the first business of the 
bystanders is to pull out the heart and 
tongue of the deceased, bojl them, and 
give them to a dog to devour, that the 
author of his death may soon die also, The 
corpse, while yet warm, is clothed accord 
ing tothe fashion of his country, wrapped 
in a hide, and bound with Jeathern thongs, 
the head being covered with a cloth, ar 
any garment athand. ‘The savage Abi- 
pones will not endure the body of a dead 
man to remain long in the house; while 
yet warm, it is conveyed on ready horses 
to the grave. Women are appointed to go 
forward on swift steeds, to dig the grave, 
and honour the funeral with lamentations. 
What, if we say that many of the Abipones 
are buried because they are thought dead, 
but that in reality they die, because they 
are buried? It is not unlikely that these 
poor wretches are suffocated, either by the 
hide with which they are bound, or by the 
earth which is heaped overthem. But as 
they pull out the heart and tongue of the 
deceased, it cannot be doubted that the 
are dead when they are buried ; though 1 
strongly suspect that the heart issometimes 
cut out when they are halfalive, and would 
perhaps revive were they not prematurely 
deprived of this necessary instrument of 
life. The savages, who hasten the burying 
of their dead so much, presumed to cen- 
sure us for keeping the Christian Indians 
out of their graves many hours after 
their decease.’ 

‘The Abipones think it a great happi- 
ness tobe buried in a wood under the 
shade of trees, and grieve for the fate of 
those that are interred in a chapel, callin 
them captives of the Father. In the deend 
of such sepulture, they at first shunned 
baptism. They dig avery shallow pit to 
place the body in, that it may not be press- 
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ed bv too great a weight of ‘earth heaped 
over it. ‘They fill the surface of the grave 
with thorny boughs, to keep off tigers, 
which delight in carcasses. On the top of 
the sepulchre, they place an inverted pan, 
that if the dead man should stand in need 
of water, he may not wanta vessel to hold 
itin. They hang a garment from a tree 
near the place of interment, for him to put 
on if he chooses to coine out of the grave. 
They also fix a spear near the graves of 
men, that an instrument of war and the 
chase may be in readiness for them. For 
the same purpose, beside the graves of 
their Caciques, and men distinguished for 
military fame, they place horses, slain with 
many ceremonies; a common custom to 
most of the equestrian savages in Para- 
guay. The best horses, those which the 
deceased used and delighted in most, are 
generally slain at the grave.’ 

‘ Allthe utensils belonging to the lately 
deceased are burnt on apile. Besides the 
horses killed at the tomb, they slay his 
small cattle, if he have any. The house 
which he inhabited they pull entirely to 
pieces. His widow, children, and the rest 
of his family remove elsewhere: and hav- 
ing no house of their own, reside fora time 
in that of some other person, or lodge mi- 
serably under mats. They had rather en- 
dure the injuries of the weather, than, 
contrary tothe Jaws of their countrymen, 
inhabit a cominodious house that has been 
saddened by the death of the dear master 
of it. ‘To utter the name of a lately de- 
ceased person is reckoned a nefarious of- 
fence amongst the Abipones ; if, however, 
occasion requires that mention should be 

made of that person, they say, “ the man 
that does not now exist,” making use of a 
paraphrase. But if the name of the defunct 
be derived from an appellative noun, the 
word is abolished by proclamation, and a 
new one substituted. Itis the prerogative 
of the old women to invent these new 
names, which are quickly divulgated 
amongst the widel y-scattered hordes of the 
Abipones, and are so firmly imprinted on 
their minds, that no one individual is ever 
heard to uttera proscribed word. All the 
friends and relations of the deceased 
change the names they formerly Dore.’ 


In Paraguay, there are full twenty 
kinds of serpents, all differing in name, 
colour, size, form, and the nature of 
their poison ; of these the rattle snake 
1s the principal; there is also another 
snake, twelve or fifteen feet long, for- 
midable on account of a peculiar poi- 
son it Contains and introduces with its 
bite. There is another immense snake, 
which the Guaranies call monay :— 

‘ In its vast size, wide mouth, sparkling 
eyes, row of threatening teeth, and spot- 
ted scaly skin, it resembles a dragon. Fa- 
ther Manuel Guttierrez, when he travelled 
through the ‘Larumensian wilds, saw a 
monsier of that kind in passing the banks 
of the river Yuquiry. An Indian, bis com- 
paiuion, threw 4 thong used tar catching 
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gled it. ‘lhe Indians of St. Joachim were 
not so courageous, for when sent forwards 
by me to prepare the way for the royal 
governor, who wascoming that day, they 
returned home in great trepidation, be- 
cause they had seen the monay snake 
lurking in a very thick grove at the banks 
of a rivulet. Being asked the cause of their 
alarm, they described the horrible specta- 
cle they had seen. A few days after [ had 
an opportunity of witnessing the truth of 
the matter myself. A report being spread 
that the governor was coming next day, 
we went out to meet him, and as soon as 
ever [ approached the rivulet where the 
snake had lately been seen, my horse sud- 
denly began to foam, kick, and run away. 
The lees were all of opinion that he per- 
ceived the monster lurking in its cave by 
the scent. ‘The reason why the monay 
does so little mischief is because it gene- 
rally inhabits hidden groves,solitary shores, 
or caves far from human sight.’ 

In Paraguay there are numerous 
poxious insects, including both creep- 
ingand flying ants -— 

‘The worst and most stinking kind are 
the leastin size, and of ared colour. They 
carry oif sugar, honey, and every thing 
sweet, sothat you have need of much in- 
genuity to defend provision of this kind 
from them. From eating sweet things 
they increase their bile, and acquire a sub- 
tle venom. As soon as they get upon the 
skin, they create a pustule, which lasts 
many days, and causes severe pain. To 
this very small species of ants, [ subjoin 
the Jargest | had an opportunity of seeing, 
which are formidable on account of their 
undermining buildings. ‘Chey make bur- 
rows, with infinite labour, under churches 
and houses, digging deep sinuous mean- 
ders in the earth, and exerting their utinost 
strength to throw out the loosened sods. 
Having got wings they fly off in all direc- 
tions, on the approach of heavy showers, 
with the same ill fortune as Icarus, but 
with this difference, that he perished in the 
sea, they on the ground, to which they 
fall when their wings are wetted by the 
|rain. Moreover those holes inthe earth, 
| by which the ants used first to pass, admit 
ithe rain water, which inundates the caves 
'ofthe ants, and undermines the building, 

causing the wooden beamsthat uphold the 
| wall and roof, first to give way, and unless 





the house. ‘This is a common spectacle in 
Paraguay. “The whole hill on which St. 
Joachim was built was covered with ant- 
hills, and full of subterranean cavities. 
Our house, and the one adjoining, suffered 
much from these insects. ‘The chief altar 
was rendered useless for many days: for, 
it being rainy weather, the lurking ants 
flew in swarms from their caves, and not 
being able to supporta long flight, fell upon 
the priest, the altar, and sacred utensils, 
defiling every thing. ‘Ten outlets by which 
thev broke from their caves being closed 
up, nextday they opened twenty more. 
One evening there arose a violent storin, 
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with horrible thunder and lightning, 4 
heavy shower seemed to have converted 
our court-yard into a sloping lake, tie 
wall itself withstanding the course of the 
waters. My companion betook himself ty 
my apartment. Mean time an Indian, the 
churchwarden, arrives, announcing that 
the floor of the church was beginning to 
gape,and the wall to open and be inclined, 
[ snatched up a lamp and ran to the 
place, buthad hardly quitted the threshold 
of my door, when I perceived a gap inthe 
earth; and before 1 was aware of any, dan- 
ger, sunk up to the shouldersin a pit, inthe 
very place of the chief altar, but scram. 
bled out of it by the help of the church. 
warden, as quickly as I had got in, for 
under that ajtar the ants seemed to have 
made their metropolis: the cavern was 
many feet long and wide, so that it had 
the appearance of a wine-cellar. As often 
as earth was thrown in by the Indians to 
fill it, so often was it dug out by the ants, 
In this universal trepidation, all the Indi- 
ans were called to prop the gaping wall of 
the church with rafters and planks. The 
greatness of the danger rendered it impos- 
sible to remain quiet, whatever arts were 
adopted. ‘Thesame night I removed from 
my apartment, which was joined to the 
church with the same beams and rafters in 
such a manner, that if one fell, the other 
could not avoid being involved in the ruin. 
[ have read, that in Guayana, rocks and 
mountains have been undermined, walls 
thrown down, and people turned out of 
their habitations by ants, which I can ea- 
sily believe, having myself witnessed siml- 
lar, or even more incredible events.’ 

The principal arms of the Abipones 
are spears made of hard wood, called 
neterge; they are sometimes pointed 
with cow’s or stag’s horn, or with pieces 
of iron. When going to fight, they 
vrease the point of the spear with tal- 
low, that it may enter more readily. 
Bows, as well as spears, are also made 
of the neterge ; the string of the bow is 
venerally made of the eutrails of foxes 
or of very strong threads, supplied by 
a species of palin; but the Abipones 
never poison their arrows, as 18 usual 
amongst other people of America :— 

‘ As soon as the Abipones see any one 
fall in battle under their hands, their first 
care is to cut off the head of the dying 
man, which they perform with such cele 
rity that they would win the palm from 
the most experienced anatomists. ‘They 
lay the knife not to the throat, but to the 
back of the neck, with a sure and speedy 
blow. When they were destitute of iron, 
ashell, the jaw of the palometa, 2 split 
reed, or astone carefully sharpened, serve 
them for a knife. Now with a very smé@ 
knife they can lop off a man’s head, like 
that of a poppy, more dexterously - 
European executioners Can with an axt 
Long use and daily practice give the ine 
vages this dexterity. For they cut off 
heads of all the enemies they kill, 
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bring them home tied to their saddles or 
girths by the hair. M hen apprehension 
of approaching hostilities obliges them to 
remove to places of greater security, they 
strip the heads of the skin, cutting it from 
ear to ear beneath the nose, and dexter- 
ously pulling it olf along with the hair. 
The skin thus drawn from the skull, and 
stuffed with grass, after being dried a little 
‘1 the air, looks like a wig, and is preserved 
ssatrophy. ‘That Abipon who has most 
of these skins at home, excels the rest in 
wilitary renown. ‘The skull, too, is some- 
tines kept to be used as acup at their 
festive drinking-parties.’ 

‘Though you cannot fail to execrate the 


barbarity of the Abipones, in cutting off 


and flaying the heads of their enemies, yet 
think you will judge these ignorant sa- 
vages worthy ofa little excuse, on reflect- 
ing that they do it from the example of 
their ancestors, and that of very many 
nations throughout the world, which, 
whenever they have an opportunity of 
venting their rage upon their enemies, 
seem to cast away all sense of humanity, 
and to think that the victors have a right 
to practise any outrage upon the vanquish- 
ed. Innumerable are the forms of cruelty 
which the other savages throughout Ame- 
rica exercise towards their slain and cap- 
tive enemies. ‘Lhe Llroquois in Canada 
flay the heads of their enemies before they 
are dead. ‘The Jesuit Lafitau, in his boc) 
intitled Maeurs des Sauvages Ainéricains, 
fc. declares that he saw a woman of 
French extraction, who lived in good 
health for many years after having her 
head scalped by the Iroquois, and that she 
went by the name of La Té/e Pelée. 
Many are said to have survived this scalp- 
ing. Some of the Canadian Indians flay 
the whole body of the enemy they have 
killed, and exhibit his skin as a testimonial 
of their victory and valour. Sonaetimes 
the skin of the hand is converted into a 
tobacco-pouch. Although such treatment 
awaits the bodies of the dead, yet it is pre- 
ferable to fall in battle than to be taken in 
captivity by the lroquois. ‘ihe more war- 
like of their captives whom tiey stand in 
fear of, along with the women, children, 
and old men, whom they consider incum- 
brances, are burnt the first day on the field 
of battle; others share the same fate the 
‘ucceeding days, to expedite their return. 
‘f the fear of pursuers linpose the necessity 
of haste, they bind their Captives to trees, 
and set fire to those next them, that they 
May either be roasted by a slow fire, or if 
tue flame should grow languid, be de- 
‘troyed by hunger. The other captives, 
whom they think likely to be uselul to 
tein at home, they bind and carry away. 
‘At night, that they may not take advyan- 
tage of the darkness, and flee, they stretch 
eh load. cahptem in the form of the 
le 7 bine them with a cord toa 
tn . which they fasten two longer 
a 3 hey tie the neck, the other the 
mae i sxtremmity of these the savage 
ane, Olds Jn his hand, that if the captive 

évOUurs to extricate himself he may be 





awakened. Painful, indeed, must the night 
be to these wretches, for as they are en- 
tirely naked, their bodies are bitten by 
swarins of ants and wasps, from which, 
being bound hand and foot, they cannot 
defend themselves. At the end of a mi- 
serable journey they are either condemn- 
ed to wretched slavery or to the pile. 
Similar barbarity is practised by the sa- 
vages of South America towards their cap- 
tives. The Brazilians fatten them for some 
time, and then publicly kill them = by 
knocking them onthe head with a club. 
‘The limbs are dissected and afford a feast 
to the whole horde; for they are cannibals, 
and engaged in perpetual wars with their 
neighbours. I cannot forbear mentioning 
a strange piece of cruelty practised by the 
Southern savages towards their captives. 
If they catch one of the enemy in the 
plain, they do not kill him, but cut off 
both his feet and leave him there, so that, 
unable to prosecute his journey, he dies 
a lingering death amidst the bitterest tor- 
ments.’ 

‘ This wicked system of cruelty towards 
captives and enemies is abhorred by the 
Abipones, who never torture the dying. 
After taking a village of Spaniards or In- 
dians, they do not promiscuously slay all 
the inhabitants. Unless highly irritated 
by some previous injury, they always spare 
the women and children. ‘They pull the 
skins off the heads of the slain, and carry 
them home as testimonies of their warlike 
achievements, but never use them to co- 
ver themselves or their horses with, as 
some do.’ 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
—_—+ = 


History of Cultivated Vegetables. By 


Henry Phillips. 

(Concluded from p. 133.) 
ALTHOUGH there is scarcely a single 
vegetable mentioned tn this truly va- 
luavle work, that would not furnish us 
with an interesting notice, yet our ex- 
tracts must be brief :— 

* Rue.—The ancient Romans held this 
herb in great esteem, as well for its fla- 
vour as for its power in medicine. Pliny 
says, [ read in ancient histories, that rue 
was regarded above other herbs, and that 
Cornelius Cethegus, when he was chosen 
consul with Quintius Flaminius, after the 
election, gave a largess to the people of 
new wine aromatized with rue. Every 
medical student knows that rue leaves 
formed the principal ingredient of the ce- 
lebrated antidote of Mithridates, King of 
Pontus. ‘his antidote, with slight altera- 
tions, has been in use for nearly nineteen 
centuries. 

‘It is worthy the attention of the curi- 
ous to observe the blossom of this plant ; 
the manner in which it is fecundated is a 
phenomenon not exceded by any flower. 
By the class of the plant it will be obsery- 
ed, that the flower contains. but one pis- 
till, which is large in proportion to the 
petals, as are the ten stamina, the filaments 
of whichare long; when the pollen or fa- 





rina is matured, two or three of the fila- 
ments bend over, forming a quarter of. a 
circle, and discharge their impregnating 
powder on the stigma, and then return to 
their straight position, and the next two or 
three take the same direction, until the 
whole have performed their office with 
the exactest regularity. 

‘ The wild rue is of so powerful a na- 
ture, that it often sends vapours that will 
even scorch the face of. those that look 
close on it.’ 

‘ Sage.—The Chinese express their as- 
tonishment that the Europeans should 
come to them for tea, when we have what 
they think so superior, The Dutch have 
long been in the habit of drying sage 
leaves to resemble teas, for which they 
collect not only their own growth, but 
also great quantities from the South of 
France ; this they pack in cases and take 
out to China, where, for every pound of 
sage, they get in exchange four pounds of 
tea; the Chinese preferring it to the best 
of their own tea.’ 

‘ Sago.—It is hardly possible to form aa 
idea of a plant more graceful in its foliage 
or more beautiful when in fruit, tban this 
species of the palm. . The foliation, which 
slightly resembles that of the fern, is 
placed on the stem in the manner of the 
feathers in a shuttlecock, this forming a 
gigantic basket of the most graceful form, 
at the bottom of which, the salmon co- 
loured fruit seems thrown promiscuously, 
with a substance, both in shape and tex- 
ture, resembling the cockscomb, but of a 
pale bluff colour, inclining to brown, 
which gives a lustre to the fruit, beauti- 
fully contrasting these colours with the 
dark rich feather-like leaves. 

‘ Among the peculiarities of this plant 
or tree in its native soil, is its slow growth 
at first, when it appears a mere shrub, so 
thickly set with thorns as to keep off all 
intrusion; butas soon as the stem is form- 
ed, its increase is rapid, until it has reach- 
ed about thirty feet in height, and six feet 
in circumference. During this rapid ex- 
pansion, it imperceptibly loses its thorns. 
When the tree has reached its maturity, a 
whitish powder transpires through the 
pores of the leaves, and adheres to their 
extremities. On this intimation of their 
being filled with pith, the Malays cut 
them down near the root, and divide them 
into several sections, which are then split 
into quarters. The bark, which is ligne- 
Ous, Is not often more than an inch in 
thickness, and the entire body of the tree 
is filled with a multitude of fibres, inter- 
woven one with another, inclosing in the 
centre the fat or gummy pith, which forms 
the sago as brought to us.’ 

Sugar.—‘ The sugar-cane was first made 
known to the western world by Alexander 
the Great, whose conquests, or rathér mi- 
litary travels, reaching to the Indian seas, 
enabled the naturalists of that day to make 
great cullections of fruits and plats, many 


| of which were first planted in Europe on 


the return of his army, Strabo informs us 
that Nearchus, who was admiral of Alex- 
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ander’s fleet, discovered the sugar-cane in 
the East Indies. 


* Lucan relates that an Oriental nation 


in alliance with Pompey, used the juice of | 


the cane as a drink. 
“ Quique bibunt tenera dulces ab arundine 
succes.” 

* This would naturally be the first use of 
so delicious a juice:‘and as sugar will 
ferment liquors, so will it cause intoxica- 
tion.’ | 

- Tea.—* Dr. Aikin observes, .“‘ The in- 
troduction of tea as the beverage of aman 
of letters, is a curious circumstance in die- 
tetical history; I cannot but regard it as a 
very valuable discovery ; and | think the 
literary tribe are much indebted to those 
who contribute to familiarize them with the 
“‘ cups that cheer but not inebriate.” | 
scarcely ever knew a person fond of study, 
who was not also fond of tea, unless he 
had contracted a relish for less innocent 
refreshinent. It is not my purpose here to 
enter into a medical discussion of the qua- 
lities of this lerb ; but from experience, | 
can affirm, that unless taken too strong or 
of too high a quality, its effects are per- 
fectly salutary, and peculiarly favourable 
to sedentary habits.” 

‘The celebrated traveller, Kalm, ob- 
serves, that in such long journeys as his, 
through the desertsin hot countries, where 
the water is unfit for use and full of insects, 
tea is almost as necessary as food: as it 
relieves a weary traveller more than can 
be imagined. Dr. Clarke in his travels, 
says, “‘ the exhausted traveller, reduced by 
continual fever and worn by incessant 
toil, without a hope of any comfortable 

“repose, experiences in this infusion the 

most cooling and balsamic virtues; the 
heat of his blood abates, his spirits revive, 
his parched skin relaxes, and his strength 
is renovated,’’ ” 

Thyme.—‘ In ancient times, flocks of 
goats and sheep were sent from many re- 
mote parts to feed on the thyme which 

rew so abundantly on the rocky parts of 

nguedoc and Narbonne ; and this pas- 
turage yielded a great revenue to the in- 
habitants of that country, during the height 
of Koman luxury, on account of the high 
flavour it gave to the thousands of cattle 
which were sent to that province. 

‘A long residence on and near the 
South Downs of Sussex, gave the author 
of this work an opportunity of ascertaining 
that those flocks which fed on hills most 
abounding with thyme, produced mutton 
of a very superior relish; and it cannot 
have escaped the epicures in haunches, 
that the highest flavoured venison is always 
from arid hilly parks, where this penetrat- 
ing ** pun provoking” herb abounds.’ 

obacco.—* This plant, which affords 
medicine to some and amusement to 
others, has by fashion, or its supposed lux- 
ury, seduced all nations to spread it, from 
America to Japan; and it is become the 
poor man’s opium, from the burning sands 
of Africato the icy shores of the North. 

‘ Locke says, “‘ bread or tobacco may 
be neglected; but reason at first recoimn- 








mends their trial, and custom makes them 
pleasant.” 

‘ Tobacco was first discovered by the 
Spaniards in South America, and in a pro- 
vince of Yacatan, called Tobacco, from 
which it obtainsthename, and not from the 
island of ‘Tobago, as several authors have 
stated. Its first introduction to Europe 
was about the year 1560, when Herman- 
dez de Toledo sent it into Spain and Por- 
tugal. It was first brought into England 
by Sir Francis Drake, in 1570, who that 
year made his first expedition against the 
Spaniards in South America. Sir Walter 
Raleigh brought the Virginian tobacco to 
this country about the year 1586, and it is 
related that he was the first who brought 
tobacco into repute. 

‘The smoking of tobacco is carried to 
such an excess by the Turks, that they 
are rarely to be seen without a pipe, and 
never enter into business without smoking, 
which often gives them an advantage over 
the Christians, with whom they have either 
commercial or political transactions, as 
they smoke a considerable time, and re- 
flect before giving a reply to any question. 
To visit them on business previously to 
their morning pipes, would only subject 
the intruder to their caprice and ill-hu- 
mour. An ingenious friend, who has re- 
sided several years in Constantinople, and 
had opportunities of associating with the 
higher classes of that city, assures us that 
£2000 is no uncommon price for a Turk 
to give for. the amber mouth-piece of a 
tobacco pipe, exclusive of the bow], or the 
pipe, the latter of which is made of a branch 
of the jasmine tree, for the summer use, 
while those for winter smoking are uni- 
formly made of the branches of the cher- 
ry tree. 

‘ The wealthy Turks pride themselves 
on the beauty and number of their pipes ; 
and the principal servant in their establish- 
ment has no other charge than that of at- 
tending to the pipesand tobacco, which are 
presented tothe master or his guests by aser- 
vant of an inferior rank. These pipes are so 
regularly and effectually cleaned, as always 
to have the delicacy of a new tube, while 
the German pipe, on the contrary, is en- 
hanced in value by the length of time it 
has been in use. We are told by the 
same friend that he has seen among the 
lower class of Armenians and Jews in Tur- 
key, some smokers who could consume 
the whole tobacco of a bow] twice the size 
of those used in England, and draw the 
entire fumes into their bodies at one 
breath, which they discharge from their 
ears as well as the mouth and nostrils.’ 

‘ The seeds of the tobacco plant are ex- 


, tremely small; but so numerous, that it 


has been calculated that a single plant will 
produce about 350,000, each capsule con- 
taining about athousand. The seeds are 
first sown in beds, whence they are trans- 
planted, the first rainy weather, into a 
ane disposed into little hillocks like a 

op garden. Ina month’s time they be- 
come a foot high ; they are then topped, 
and the lower leaves pruned off: in about 
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six weeks after, they attain their full 
growth and begin to turn brownish, 5 
which mark the tobacco is judged to be ripe 

Wheat.—‘ At what period wheat was 
first cultivated in England we can only 
conjecture: Cesar found corn growin 
on the coast, but of what kind we are not 
informed. But, that with the earliest jp. 
tercourse with other nations it was brought 


to Britain, there can be but little doubt: . 


and, as the inhabitants became civilized 
we may presume they turned their atten. 
tion to the cultivation of grain, though the 
frequent wars among themselves must 
have prevented its being carried to any 
extent. Indeed, we have many dread. 
ful instances of the neglect of agriculture 
and the want of precaution in providing 
stores ; for a wet season caused a famine 
in the year 1270; and in the reign of 
Henry the Third, wheat was so scarce 
that it sold for stx pounds, eight shil- 
lings the quarter; which, when we make 
an allowance for the difference in the va. 
lue of money at that time, would be equal 
to twenty-five pounds the quarter, or one 
hundred and twenty five pounds the load 
in these days! the citizens of London not 
only ate dogs and other carrion, but if the 
authority of old writers may be relied on, 
many of the poorer people were reduced 
to the dreadful necessity of eating their 
own children ! 

‘ About tbe beginning of the seventeeth 
century, when wheat was first cultivated 
in North America, some of the petty kings 
would mortgage their whole kingdoms, 
which were as large as the counties of 
England, for four or five hundred bushels 
of grain, to be paid the following harvest.’ 

-- re 


The Annual Register, or a View of the 
History, Politics, and Literature, 
for the Year 1820. | 

F rw works have enjoyed so long and 
so uninterrupted a career of popularity 
as the Annual Register. Its very ob- 
ject,—that of condensing into a single 
volume every authentic and important 
fact of the year, and exhibiting at one 
view, the history, politics, science, and 
literature of the day,—was such as to 
recommend it in the very outset; and 
the manner in which the task has been 
executed, has eusured it an extensive 
patronage. The Annual Register, t0o 
has often been conducted by the most 
eminent men of the day—even Burke, 
amid all his avocations, for a long time 
wrote the political part of it ; and if it 
has not always been in equal hands, for 
such were not to be found, it has always 
been confided to men of talents. 

Of the utility and value of a work 
like the Annual Register, there can 
no doubt; there was, however, one pe 
riod in which it was insufficrent—We 
mean the period of the late war, when 
events of a single week would fill a 
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lume ;—that time has now passed, and 
the Annual Register is as competent to | 
recording the events of the yearas ever. 
jt is by no means our Intention, nor 
can it be necessary to enter into a de- 
scription of a work so well known as 
the Annual Register; we shall, there- 
fore, only observe, that the present vo- 
lume exhibits a very able and impur- 
tial view of the events of the year 1820 
—a year the most important, so far as 
relates to our domestic history, since the 
peace of 1815. It includes the death 
of one monarch, who swayed the Bri- 
tish sceptre for an unparalleled period 
—the consequent accession of his pre- 
sent majesty, and the trial of a Brit'sh 
queen. ‘The events of foreign history 
were by no neans unimportant. While 
the politics are treated with the usual 
ability, the literary and scientific de- 
partment is better arranged and more 
complete than in any preceding volume. 
saiatigliliibiatces 
The Pirate; a Melo-dramatic Ro- 
mance, in Three Acts. By Thomas 
Dibdin. 8vo. pp. 64. London, 1822. 
A BETTER criticism than our’s has al- 
ready been passed on the Pirate at the 
Surrey Theatre, where it has heen act- 
ed for forty or fifty nights with undi- 
minished applause, It is, however, an 
admirably condensed epitome of the 
last novel by the author of Waverley ; 
every important incident and feature is 
preserved, and the whole worked up 
with much dramatic effect. Mr. Dib- 
din has been particularly happy in 
dramatizing the Scottish novels, the 
author of which is in no small degree 
indebted to him for the continuance, 
or perhaps renewal of their popularity. 
While the regular theatres, as they are 
called, are usurped by such bunglers 
at dramatic composition as at present 
seem to have the exclusive ear of the 
managers, we cannot but regret that ta- 
lents like Mr. T. Dibdin’s should be 
restricted to a minor theatre; though 
it must be acknowledged that many of 
the pieces produced at the Surrey far 
surpass several of those at the two win- 
ter theatres, in point of literary and dra- 
matic merit, 
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An Abridgment of the Youth's Spelling 
and Pronouneing Theological Dicti- 
onary of the New Testament. By E. 

awson, 12mo0. London, 1822. 

In this little work, the words in the four 

leading Parts of Speech are arranged 

under their respective heads; the pro- 

Huuciation of each word is annexed, and 

the explanations are concise and intelli- 
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SINGULAR NARRATIVE. 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 


Sir,—Among the pictures and draw- 
ings bequeathed by the late Viscount 
Fitzwilliam to the University of Cam- 
bridge, are two designs by Romuey, 
taken from the following singular and 
awful narrative, which was found 
among the papers of that esteemed 
artist. 

Whether the circumstances contain- 
ed in it are real or fictious, T cannot 
pretend to say ; but the simplicity and 
pathos with which they are described, 
seem to me to give them the character 
of truth. [t may probably bein print, 
but I do not recollect to have seen it. 
In one of the designs there is a very 
slivht sketch of a skeleton, suspended 
in the right corner of that design 
which represents the dissecting room, 
The following is the narrative :—About 
seventeen years ago, a youny woman 
from the country; of a very agreeable 
person, was servant to a man who had 
all the vices attendant on the corruption 
of large cities ; struck with her charms, 
he tried all methods of seduction. She 
was virtnous,—she resisted, Her dis- 
cretion only inflamed the passion of 
her master, who, not beiny able to pre- 
vail with her, devised the blackest and 
most abominable revenge. He clan- 
destinely put into her box, where she 
kept her clothes, several things be- 
longing to himself, and marked with 
his own name; he then exclaimed he 
was robbed, sent for a constable, and 
made his deposition, When the box 
was opened, the effects which he claim- 
ed were known. The poor girl, being 
imprisoned, had only tears for her de- 
fence, and all that she said in answer 
to the interrogatories, was that she was 
innocent. Our criminal jurisprudence 
cannot be sufficiently condemned, when 
we consider that the judges had no 
suspicion of the wickedness of the ac- 
cuser, and that they inforced the law 
in its utmost rigour; a rigour tlrat is 
extreme, and which ought to be ba- 
nished from our code, aud give place 
to a simple chastisement, which would 
leave fewer robberies unpunished. 

Innocent as she was, she was con- 
demned to be hanged. She was un- 
skilfully executed, it being the first 
essay of the executioner’s son. A sur- 
geon bought the body. As he was 
preparing that evening to dissect it, he 
perceived some remains of warmth; the 


knife dropt from his hands, and he put 





into his bed her whom he was going to 
anatomise, 

His endeavours to restore her to life 
succeeded ; at the same time he'sent for 
an ecclesiastic, with whose discretion 
and experience he was well acquaimted, 
as well to consult him on this strange 
event, as to make him a witness of his 
conduct. At the moment when the 
unfortunate girl opened her » she 
thought herself in the other world, and 
seeing the priest, who had a large head, 
and strongly marked, (for I knew him, 
and from him had this accownt), she 
clasped her hands with terror, and ex- 
claimed, eternal Father, you know my 
innocence, have merey on me. She 
did not cease to invoke that. ecclesia 
tic, thinking she saw God himself. It 
was long before she could be convince. 
ed that she was not dead, so strongly 
the idea of the punishment and death 
had impressed her imagination. Nos 
thing could be more affecting or more 
impressive than this exclamation of an 
innocent soul to him whom she consi- 
dered as her supreme judge; and, with- 
out her endearing beauty, this sight 
alone wus sufficient to interest strongly 
a man of sensibility and observation. 
What a picture for a painter! what a 
narrative for a philosopher! what a les- 
son for a lawyer! Tt 

PLDC 


THE PERCY ANECDOTES. 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 


Sir,—T he selectian of Percy Anecdotes 
which appeared in your Iast number, 
offers a fair subject for criticism, as 
containing the joint opmion of two ce- 
lebrated authors on a celebrated actor's 
new reading of a passage ina celebrated 
dramatist. To determine the tree 
reading of any given passage is always’ 
an interesting object; but when it in- 
cludes the exaunnation of such opi- 
nions as those of the Messrs. Perc 

and John Kemble, it becomes. iad 
more so. Without further delay, let 
us plunge into the question.. The 
passage, as quoted in the anecdote, is 
supposed to be spoken by Romeo :— 


‘ And if a man did need a poison now, 
Whose sale is present death in Mantua, 

Here lives a caitiff wretch would sell it him.” 
* * * e s 


‘ As I remember, this should be the house, 
Being holiday, the beggar’s shop is sint. 
What, ho! apothecary "’ ' 

John Philip Kemble’s reading or 
delivery of the last line, deviated 'froai’ 
that of his predecessors, by being given 
in a ‘low sepulchral tone,’ instead of a 
raised pitch of the voice. 


The Messrs. Percy’s opinion is this: 
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‘there seems reason to think, that in 
this instance the actor, (J. P. K.) was 
right in his idea of propriety, and the 
author (Shakespeare!) wrong ;’ for 
Shakespeare wrote it to be spoken 
aloud, as appears by the subsequent 
answer ; 

Who calls so /oud® 


Before offering any thing in the 
shape of criticism, | bave thought it at 
least fair to lay before your readers a 
clear exposition of the subject in ques- 
tion, that so we may pursue our con- 
clusions with accuracy and satisfaction. 
This being dons, | proceed to state 
my belief that I shall be able to prove, 
Ist, Mr. Kemble guilty of two errors, 
Qdly, the Messrs. Percy guilty of one ; 
and 3dly, Shakespeare not only not 
wrong, but right beyond mere irrepre- 
hensibility ; right beyond what any 
other author was, is, or ever will be. 

Ist. The Messrs. Percy themselves 
acknowledge, that Mr. Kemble was 
guilty of one error at least, viz. the 
incongruity of delivering ‘What, ho! 
apothecary !’ in a low sepulchral tone, 
when Mr, Apothecary immediately an- 
swers— 

Who calls so lowd ? 

This is one palpable error. Let 
Shakespeare have committed what er: 
rors he may, this one is the private 
property of Mr. Kemble; Shakespeare 
has no part in it. 

‘But again: independently of the 
apothecary’s answer, which renders 
Mr. Kemble’s reading so ridiculously 
erroneous, Mr. Kemble’s reading is 
wrong a priort; and, therefore, the 
Messrs. Percy are wrong in advocating 
Mr. Kemble. The opinion of the lat- 
ter is necessary to be refuted, as it 
stands on record in their works, and 
might also possibly influence some fu- 
ture Tate to correct Shakespeare! ac- 
cording to their hint, that the play 
would not ‘suffer by the slight altera- 
tion which Mr. Kemble’s new reading 
would require.’ Mr. Kemble’s read- 
ing, were it not thus countenanced, 
would infallibly drop into the oblivion 
its absurdity so richly deserves, 

‘To demonstrate that Mr. Kemble’s 
reading is wrong a priori, and therefore 
the Messrs. Percy’s advocacy of it, no- 
thing more is requisite, than this 
simple question :—what would Mr. 
Kemble or the Messrs, Percy think 
of a person who, wanting to purchase 
some article from Mr. A. B. whose 
shop was shut, whispered from the 
street, ina ‘low sepulchral tone,’ What 
ho! Mr. A.B.? My simple opinion 
is, that if such person were to whisper 
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he would never be answered so long as 
the shop continued shut. 1 believe, 
after having considered this, no one 
will be inclined to deny, when Romeo 
tells us— 

‘Being holiday, the beggar’s shop is shut.’ 
that Mr. Kemble was erroneous in ex- 
pecting its inmate to answer his ‘ low 
sepulchral tone;’ IL think, even the 
Messrs. Percy themselves will allow 
that both he and they would be wrong 
if they ever indulged such an expecta- 
tion. Hence itis plain, that in ex- 
claiming, ‘What, ho! apothecary !’ the 
voice must be raised, and must not be 
depressed ; and this is proved to be 
the case a priori, 1. e. from the speech 
itself, without any regard to the answer 
of the apothecary. So that Mr. Kem- 
ble was wrong, first in contradicting the 
sense relatively to the apothecary, and 
wrong again in contradicting the sense 
relatively to Romeo’s own words; in 
the latter of which errors the Messrs. 
Percy agree with him. But it may be 
suid, why did Shakespeare shut the 
apothecary’s shop, and thus render it 
necessary for Romeo to raise his voice ; 
this is our point, this is where the ob- 
jection really lies. 1 answer: aud why 
should Romeo not raise his veice? 
Because, say the Messrs. Percy, Mr. 
Kemble has given excellent reasons for 
his depressing it. Good: but let us 
examine them, ‘Thus reasons Mr. 
Kemble :—* A man is in search of some 
subtle poison which it is death in the 
apothecary to sell, and yet, as if he 
wanted all the world to witness the pur- 
chase, he bawls out with Stentorian 
lungs, * What, ho! apothecary Now 
[ ask but one more question, to answer 
this excellent reasoning of Mr. Kem- 
ble, viz: how was any one to know, 
even if he did hear Romeo bawling 
out, ‘What, ho! apotheary?’ that it 
was poison Romeo wanted! All Man- 
tua might have heard him, and yet 
have been nothing the wiser. The cri- 
minal part of the trauisaction was acted 
in secret, and that wassufficient. Ro- 
meo might have wanted a dose of rhu- 
barb or calomel, as well as poison. We 
have now proved that Shakespeare is not 
wrong, but that Mr. Kemble and the 
Messrs. Percy are. 

3dly. Shakespeare is not merely ir- 
reprehensible, but he shews in this in- 
stance, as in every thing, an insight 
into human natare as deep as it is un- 
expected. Even critics, it seems, can- 
not always fathom it. It totally es- 
caped Mr. Kemble’s penetration ; and 





as for the Messrs. Percy, they were not 


there till his lungs refused the office, 
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only unconscious of it themselves, but 
seemed determined, by their hint 
about a slight alteration,’ to prevent 
others from discovering it. 1 beseech 
the reader’s attention to this passage, 
and I promise him a delightful re. 
ward from his perfect understanding. 
of it:— 





‘Who calls so loud ? 

A much more plausible objection 
micht be here started against the dra. 
watist, than that of Mr. Kemble, viz: 
though Romeo's exclamation miyit 
appear loud to himself, or to those im- 
mediately near, yet it must have ap. 
peared but an ordinary pitch of the 
voice to the person for whom it was 
intended, who was within the house; 
and therefore why does the apothecary 
answer— 

‘Who calls 80 loud ?” 

Now, so far from this objection being 
valid, that litthe word ‘ loud,’ perhaps, 
is unrivalled in beauty by any word or 
combination of words to be met with in 
any language, living ordead. Whata 
volume is contained in those four let- 
ters! Thereader almost anticipates me, 
[ua word, the vender of poison was at 
that moment in bis shop, employed tm 
the occult and dangerous investigations 
so common to that age; nay, peruaps 
he was about preparing that very pot- 
son whose sale was death in Mantua. 
Romeo was not to know this, and 
therefore spoke as to a person very dis- 
tant within; but the apothecary hear- 
ing himself addressed in @ voice which 
he felt to be unnecessarily loud, be- 
comes terrified at the supposed disco- 
very of his illegal practices, therefore 
auswers in the most exquisitely natural 
tone of fear, probably exaggerating 
Romeo’s common stretch of voice to 
something Stentorian—* Who calls so 
loud ?” 

I have thus laid before the reader 
the bare reason for the use of the word 
‘loud.’ This, it appears, has hitherto 
escaped commentators, ‘This is, how- 
ever, enough forme. | can do no more. 
No words of mine could do any ap- 
proximate justicé to the subject. 1 he 
reader must pay that tribute with his 
his heart. 1 may just observe, that the 
scene would have told as well, the play 
would have delighted us, had this little 
word been left out entirely, but in the 
short compass of four letters, this miri- 
culous human being (if indeed he was 
human) lets us into a trait of the hu 
man character, which any other mortal 
would have occupied sentences 10 de- 
scribing : viz. the ideal terrors which a 
person employed in eriminal actions © 
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continually raising on the slightest, or 
on no occasions. W hat is most won- 
derful in this, 1S how rich tn imagina- 
tiun Shakspeare must have been, when 
he could thus afford to throw away 
such an exquisite image as Is contained 
‘» the word § loud,’ on a charac- 
ter so insignificant as the apothecary, 
who appears in the piece but for a mo- 
ment. ; 
{fany Romeo may possibly cast his 
eve on this essay, let hin take a hint 
fom what I have said above, and let 
hin recollect, that the loudness of Ro- 
meo’s voice is the mere creation of the 
terrified imagination of the apothecary, 
and that it is by no means necessary 
for Romeo to imitate Stentor any more 
than Mr. Kemble. 

[think the reader of this article 
must allow that | have performed my 
promises made at setting out; that I 
have exonerated, not the prince but 
the god of the drama, froin a charge as 
directly opposite to truth, as any accu- 
sation not premeditately malevolent, 
could be; that [ have moreover called 
his attention to a new and illustrious 
instance of poetical beauty. T regard 
it as imperative on me to offer my hum- 
ble abilities in defence of the vreatest 
man that ever walked the surface of 
the globe, [ will conclude with this ad- 
vice: let critics deliberate for their life, 
and form their opinion only in the ut- 
most maturity of their understanding, 
before they attempt, |-fore they dare 
tusay, SHAKSPEARE [3 WRONG, 

CALAMUS. 
Heo — 


HAPPINESS: A FRAGMENT. 


Tut scenes of my life have been sad,’ 
sad a poor Frenchman, who had 
scrambled up one of the most precipi- 
tous mountains in North Wales, and 
Was now pensively leaning on his stick, 
and casting a mournfal look towards 
the wide expanse of waters, which 
hounded his prospect. —* The scenes of 
my life have been sad,’ repeated he, 
and a tear silently stole down his 
cheek, as the painfnl recollection of 
tie past again strack upon his soul.— 
‘Lhave pursued the bubble happiness, 
all over the world, and have lived but 
to find it but a phantom of the brain— 
I have suffered the torture of the inqui- 
sition in Spain—I have been chained 
to the gallies in Italy ; I have starved 
on the mountains of Switzerland; I 


— groaned as a slave in Turkey—I 
Jave languished beneath the republi- 


to rr . ny 
“i tyranny in France—and, lastly, I 
live heen whinped as a vagabond tn 





/ England—and IT am grown grey in 


inisery, and old age has overtaken me 
in wretchedness.’ The tears streamed 
plentifully down the cheeks of the un- 
fortunate old man, as this painful re- 
trospect presented itself to his mind.— 
The sun was just casting his last rays 
over the waters, and the west was tinged 
with bright streaks of vermilion and 
gvold,—not a breath of wind ruffled the 
surface of the deep—not a sound tovad- 
ed the air—all was stillness and serenity, 
except when the last notes of the ascend- 
ing sky-lark sunk on the atmosphere, 
while the feathered songster himself 
was lostin the distance. He insensibly 
felt his spisits tranquilized by the uni- 
versal harmovy which reigned around, 
The balm of peace descended upon his 
soul; he looked upon the wanderings 
of his past days with a calm but me- 
lancholy regret—it 1s too late to begin 
life anew, and a little rest is necessary. 
When the sun had sunk beneath the 
horizon, he laid himself on the turf, 
and soon dropped into a sweet and un- 
interrapted slumber. In the morning 
he rose refreshed. “Beneath the wide 
spreading branches of a venerable tree, 
he constructed a simple hut; his meat 
was supplied by the roots and herbs of 
the valley; and the crystal spring, 
which bubbled by his dwelling, afford- 
ed him a wholesome beverage. 

Every evening beheld him sinking 
peacefuily.to repose on his bed of 
leaves, aud every day saw him rise re- 
freshed and cheerful. 

In a short time he discovered that 
he was happy—the discovery astonish- 
ed hing He was isolated and outcast, 
depeading upon the spontaneous pro- 
ducts of the earth for sustenance, and 
only sheltered from the inclernency of 
the weather by a cabin, over which the 


den of the wild beast possessed many 


advantages. Under such circum- 
stances, that he could be happy, was 


' to him incomprehensible. —After mus- 


ing for some time on the strangeness 
of the fact, he found out that all the mi- 
series of his past life were to be imputed 
to himself; that they arose from his own 
restlessness and ambition; and that 
the true philosopher’s stone, which 
converts every thing it touches into 
gold, the real source of happiness, is 


contentment. 
eb <4 Qbear ~ 


CAIN. 
Letter from Lord Byron to Mr. Murray. 
Pisa, Feb. 8, 1822. 
Dear Sir,—Attacks upon me were to 
be expected; but I perceive one upon 
you in the papers, which | confess that 








I did not expect. How or in what mati- 
ner you can be considered responsible 
for what I publish, | am at a loss to 
conceive. If * Cain’ be ‘ blasphemous,’ 
Paradise Lost is blasphemous; and the 
words of the Oxford gentleman, ‘ Evil, 
be thou my good,” are from that very 
poem, from the mouth of Satan; and 
is there any thing more in that of Lu- 
cifer in the Mystery ? Catia ts nothing 
more than a drama, nota piece of ar- 
guinent. If Lucifer and Cain speak 
as the first murderer and the first rebel 
may be supposed to speak, surely all 
the rest of the personages talk also ac- 
cording to their characters; and the 
stronger passions have ever been per- 
mitted to the drama. I[ have even 
avoided introducing the Deity, as in 
Scripture (though Milton does, and 
not very wisely either); but have 
adopted his angel, as sent to Cain, in- 
stead, on purpose to avoid shockin 
any feelings on the subject, by falling 
short of, what all uninspired men must 
fall short in, viz. giving an adequate 
notion of the effect of the presence of 
Jehovah. The old Mysteries intro- 
duced him liberally. enough, and all 
this is avoided in the new one. 

The attempt to bully you, because 
they think it will-not succeed with me, 
seems to me as atrocious an attempt as 
ever disgraced the times. © What! 
when Gibbon’s, Hume's, Priestley’s, 
and Drummond’s publishers have been 
atlowed to rest in peace for seventy 
years, are you to be singled out for 
a work of fiction, not of history or ar- 
gument 2? There must be something at 
the bottom of this—some private enemy 
of your own: it is otherwise incredible. 

1 can ouly say, ‘ Me—me adsum qui 
feci,’ that any proceedings directed 
against you, I beg may be transferred 
to me, who am willing, and ought to 
eudure thein all; that if you have lost 
money by the publication, | will re- 
fund any or all of the copyright ; 
that I desire you will say, that both 
you and Mr. Gifiord remonstrated 
against the publication, as also Mr. 
Hobhouse ; that J alone occasioned it, 
and I alone am the person who either 
legally or otherwise should bear the 
burden. If they prosecute, [ will 
come to England ; that is, if by meet- 
ing it in my own person, [ can save 
your's. Let me know—you sha‘nt suf- 
fer for me, if I can help it. Make any 
use of this letter which you please. 

Youvr’s ever, Brron. 
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LINES ON A BIRTH DAY. 


[Tae following Lines appear in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for the present 
month ; and, it will readily be perceived, 
are by the venerable Editor of the 
oldest of our Periodicals.— Ep.] 

Once more returns that annual day, 

Which claims a Veteran’s grateful lay ; 

Grateful I am—but oh! how vain 

Th’ attempt to raise a tuneful strain! 

The muse’s vivid dreams are o'er ; 

The ready numbers flow no more. 


Farewell £ the feverish thirst of fame, 
The longing for a poet’s name " 
Coutent, whilst wrapt in mild repose, 
To moralize in humble prose, 

And scan with retrospective eye, 

The busy scenes long since gone by ; 
Scenes of alternate grief and joy— 
(No pleasure but has some alloy ') 


By no acute disease oppress’d, 

By no domestic cares distressed ; 
Possessing still, though dim in sight, 
Some sparks of intellectual light, 
With gradual symptoms of decay, 
Life’s ebbing current glides away. 


Thankful for every blessing past, 

Conscious each hour may be my last; 

That hour's approach I calmly wait, 

And cheerful enter Seventy-eight. 
Highbury, Feb. 1822. 


mh 


SALE OF Mr. PERRY’s LIBRARY. 


Tae library of Mr. Perry, late Pro- 
prietor of the Morning Chronicle, 
which was richin old English literature, 
particularly Facetia, was brought to 
the hammer on Monday last, and con- 
tinued on sale during the week, 


J.N. 
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Nicholas Breton’s Pasquils passe and passeth | 


not, set downe in three Pees, his Passe, Preces- 
sion, and Prognostication, a poem, 1600 — 
81. 10s. 6d. 

Nicholas Breton’s Olde Man’s Lesson and a 
Young Man’s Love, 1605.—5l. 5s. 

N. Breton, the Svules immortall crowne, 
consisting of seaven glorious graces, Vertue, 
Love, Constancie, &c. Poems, 1605.—6l. 17s 6d. 

N. Breton, the Mother's Blessing, a poem, 
1621.—51. 17s. 6d. 

The Travailed Pilgrime, bringing 
from all Partes, a poem, 1569.—26l. 5s. 

Barley-Breake, or a Warning for Wantons, 
a poem, 1607.—5l. 

Book of Fortune, being marvellous for the 
invention, pleasing to be :ead or heard, and fit 
for honest recreation, 1672.—4l. 4s. 

Biblia Sacra Latina, two vols. first edition of 
the Holy Scriptures, and the first book executed 
by the inventor of printing, with moveable 
metal types. Printed at Ments, by Gutenberg 
and Fust, between the years 1450 and 1455. 
Mr. Evans observes, ‘this edition is generally 
known by the name of the Mazarine Bible, 
from the first discovery of a copy in Cardinal 
Mazarine’s Library, by that eminent bibliogra- 
pher, Debure. It is printed in double columns, 
in imitation of the large letters employed by 
the Scribes in the Church Missals and Choir 
Books. Trithemius says, in his Chronicle, that 
he was told by Peter Schoiffer (the partner and 
son-in-law of Fust), that this edition was exe- 
cuted about the year 1450, and that the ex- 
penses incurred in the printing were so enor- 
mous, that 4000 florins were expended before 
twelve sheets had been printed. 


Newes 








@Oriqinal Boetry. 
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SKETCHES.—No. II. 
MontrT BLANc. 


, 
Phe | CLap in a summer-suit, and beautiful 


books generally fetched good prices.— | As bards have painted Paradise, thy feet 


The following are the names of a few 
of the articles, and the prices at which 
they were purchased :— 

Butte’s Dyet’s Dry Dinner, 1599.—31. 

Banquet of Jests or Change of Cheare, a Col- 
lection of Jests, Witty Jeeres, Merry Tales, &c. 
with a tracing of the Porfrait of Archee, the 
King’s Jester, by Mr. Brand: blue morocco — 
31. 10s. 

Bastard’s Seven Bookes of Epigrames, with 
a MS. Epigram in an Old Hand-writing, 1598. 
—101. 10s. 

N. Breton’s small handfall of fragrant flowers, 
fit for any honourable Gentlewoman to smell 
unto: Poems, 1575 —101. 12s. 6d. 

Lord Bacon’s Essays, first edition —3]. 3s. 

This Boke is named The Beaultie of Wo- 
men, 2 Poem; imprynted by Robert Wyer.— 
161. 16s. 

Nicholas Breton’s Floorish upon Fancie and 
Toyes of an Idle Heade, containinge many 
pretie pamphlets to passe away idle time with- 
al] : imprinted by Jhones, 1577.—28]. 17s. 6d. 

Nicholas Breton’s Britton’s Boure of De- 
lights, contayning many most delectable and 
fine Devices of sare Epitaphes, pleasant Poems, 
Pastorals, and Sornets in morocco: imprinted 
by Johnes, 1591.—26I. 15s. 6d. 

*,* This very Rare volume contains, among 
other pleasing productions of Breton’s Muse, 
the first edition of his beautiful little poem, 
‘Phillis and Corydon.’ 





At all times are; and to the waist, the green 
And healthy verdure of a chain of years 

Hangs, like a mighty garland in the clouds, 
Enawmel’d with fair flowers. But, ah! above 
Thy waist—white with eternal snows—-thy head 
And bosom to the chilling winds lie bare, 
Without a shrub to shield thee—and the way 


' Unto thy summit, steep and fraught with dan- 


gers ! 
And yet I’ve thought thee like a summer 
nymph, 
About to plunge into some cooling stream 5 
Who lets her garments from her shoulders slip, 
But catches them just as they reach her waist, 
In timid bashfuiness—while round she looks 
To see tbat none behold her. In the track 
That daring travellers are wont to tread, 
The guides, who best are skill’d, do hesitate 
Befoxe they venture there, and then with fear 
They chaunt a prayer, and move in silence on! 


Not many years ago, some twenty friends, 
Anxious to reach the summit of this mountain, 
And have it said they so had done, engaged 
A trusty monk to guide them on their journey. 
They forward went, and all the first day past 
Through groves of lofty trees, so close entwined 
Above them, that the sun scarce found a space 
Through which his rays to fling,—and all they 
trod 
Upon was—moss and flow’rs'!—One very bough 
There sat enchanting birds, whose streaming 
voices 
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Gurgling through the woods, met ina flood of 

The divinest barmony! But the day " 

That followed this—the air more coo} became 

The trees less sheltering, and the few birds 
voiceless. 

The third day—scarce a tree—and here 
there 

A pile of snow sent from the mountain's top! 

And now their path became a perilous one: 

For they were near the far-famed tidme.. 
which — 

One could not find a footing ’side anather, 

That lifts its narrow head betwixt a frightful 

Rush of waters and a dark abyss, whose 

Depth no eye has fathom’d! And, lo! they 
pass’d 

This place, so fraught with all that’s terrlbje— 

And fast approach’d the summit: here they 
paus’d, 

And gazed with wondering eyes upon the earth 

Which, through the breaking clouds beneath 
them rolling, 

Look’d doubly beautiful, contrasted with 

The dreary void around them‘: Now, they had 

Not many steps to travel, for the spot 

They sigh’d to reach, an hour would bring 
them to. 

But here the air was of so cold a temperature, 

And still they scarce could breathe, and but the 
length 

Of two short spaces not a voice would pierce ; 

So on they went, in silence and in awe! 

All of a sudden, what they trod on shook, 

As with a ’quake, and in a moment crack’d 

The pile of snow, and in one mighty avalanche 

Rush’d tow’rds a chasm, bearing in its way 

The travellers that stood upon its breast, 

And buried them beneath as huge a mount 

As Ossa and Olympus were, ere Juve, 

In his high wrath, did rend them from each 
other ! WILFORD. 


and 


Un 
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SONG. 
CoME share my cottage, dearest maid, 
And live with me in 1ural shade, 
Now Summer smiles so gay! 
Whilst here the verdant landsc.pe throws 


Its fragrance o’er the new-born rose, 
And shepherds tune the lay. 


Where Cam’s smooth waters, soft and clear, 
Thy image shall reflect sincere, 

My lovely blushing prize! 
Reflecting true thy lucid beam 
From the bright bosom of its stream, 

Unto thy native skies! Harr. 
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SECRET LOVE. 


THE Moon has lit her lamp on high, 
And her soft beams dance on the rippling $e 
No sound is heard—save the zephyr's sigh, 
And the cheerful notes of the boater’s glee- 
The goatherd seeks his mountain shed, 
And in convent gray—the lamps burn dim; 
While the pilgrim hastes to the portal, led 
By the organ’s swell and the vesper byma- 


Say, was that a zephyr that kissed my cheek; 
As if some pure angel was flutt’ring by: 90 
Or the maid of my vow is approaching, 
speak ! 
For ‘twas perfum’d by heaven like true love? 
sigh. 
O yes " that too sure is her mandoline’s note 
The lattice is open, and the Moon’s pale 
In clouds now seems thro’ Heaven to float, 
To yield to thy lover the covert of night 
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— 
g' jet me to thy chamber climb,— 
This morn the altar seal’d our vow ; 
Thy sire is rigid—so is mine, 
But Heav'n enjoins our union now. 
Thus, let me clasp thee to my breast . 
With Truth’s empassion d fervour beating; 
Why flutters thine, love, to be prest, 
That seeking bliss—is yet retreating. 
0 truest bliss!—-my love-watch keeping, 
Thus o’er such beauties to recline ; 
To mark my love unconscious—s!eeping, 
And think,—this Heaven of charms is mine! 
Thou smil’st,—yet dost thou dream or waking, 
But feign’st in mockery of sleep? 
ah! thro’ those fringes slowly breaking, 
{see the dewy brigutness peep. 
Just so npon the evening skies, 
Ere yet the blush of day retires ; 
The soft blue twinkling stars arise, 
Dissolving in their milder fires ; 
As passion melts thy beaming eyes, 
And all thy cheek is flush’d with fond de- 
sires, 
Ambrosia rests upon thy lip, 
‘Tis nectar glistens from thine eye ; 
Nor can I envy while I sip 
The fabled banquets of the sky ! 
Al; say not “tis the morning rays, 
Tis but the moon’s faintly scatter’d light ; 
That quiv’ring round in frolic plays, 
Fringes the mantle of the night. 


Ah, no '—I see the rosy flush, 
‘Tis envious morn that meets mine eye; 
Thus on my bosom hide thy blush ; 
One parting kiss—and then I fly. — 
Stay, yet another,—and this—and this— 
Why is thy breast with anguish beating? 
Night will restore eur secret bliss— 
And love and rapture crown our meeting ! 


J WILMINGTON FLEMING. 
ea. 
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Che Mrama. 

Our notice of the drama will this week 
be very brief, as the stage has been uu- 
productive of novelty, if we except the 
—Kine’s THeatre, where Rossini’s 
favourite opera, La Gazza Ladra, was 
performed with such changes in the 
characters and such spirit, as to give it 
all the charms of novelty. This charm- 
Nig opera is the most studied, the most 
effective, and the most original of all 
Rossini’s compositions; the subject, 
that of the Maid and the Maypie, is 
too well known in the various English 
versions that have been civen of its to 
heed repeating; it is ouly necessary to 
hotice the performance. Curioni, who 
as succeeded Torri in the part of 
‘aunetto, never appeared to more ad- 
‘antage than in this piece; he wave a 
new reading, (if the expression may be 
ne ea ba roca performance, ) of the 
“wt a —— as it was original. 
ae Abd " " uted for De V ile, 
moot sa the father, and, as he is 
we haa Si neers the change was 
Wa vee as a a opera, Placci, 
Ath voice and spirits, 
Umirable Podesta. Angrisani 
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poured forth his genuine and powerful 
bass notes with ease and skill. The 
passionate and feeling style of Madame 
Camporese, with her rich voice, gave 
great effect to the character of Ninetta. 
Her first song, * Di pacer mi balza il 
cor,’ produced a general and well me- 
rited encore.—A new divertisement, 
composed by the ballet-master Anatole, 
was introduced between the acts of the 
opera, which exhibited much skilfal 
and graceful dancing by the corps de 
ballet. | 

Drury Lane.—The comic opera, 
of the Veteran, as it is called,—and a 
more comica/ opera, though not all-co- 


mic, bas seldom been acted twice, has | 


been played alternate nights with some 
tragedy inwhich Mr. Kean has been the 
hero; but weare sorry that even the latter 
has not been so attractive as we could 
have wished. Indeed the great num- 
ber of wretched pieces which succeed 
each other at this theatre, throw a ge- 
neral discredit upon it, and damp the 
exertions of the best actors. Kean is 
in himself a host, but as one swallow 
does not make a summer, neither can 
one actor, however great he may be, 
support the whole weight of perform- 
ance ; and Kean has certainly nev r had 
the support his talents demanded. 

In speaking of the Veteran, we can- 
not but regret that so much good act- 
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lug is thrown away upon it. In co- 
inedy, opera, and farce, the Drury 
Lane company is sufficiently strong, 
but their talents are often capriciously 
and ill directed. Miss Forde, of whose 
debut we spoke so favourably, pro- 
inises to be avery valuable accession 
to the operatic corps of this house. 

Mr. Elliston, we are sorry to find, 
has been in Paris; his intercourse with 
the French metropolis has already been 
too intimate for the character and in- 
terests of his theatre, and we dread 
new iImportations of French melo- 
drames. 

Surrey THEATRE.—Four nights In 
the week are devoted at this theatre 
to the Pirate and other favourite pieces. 
Guy Mannering has also been admira- 
bly performed; particularly Meg Mer- 
rililes by Mrs. Glover, who, in charac- 
ters of this sort, is particularly success- 
ful. On the remaining two nights, 
Mr. Lloyd exhibits his Orrery, and 
gives a very pleasing and instructive 
lecture on the heavenly bodies. The 
size and construction of this Theatre 
are peculiarly adapted to exhibitions of 
this nature, which require extensive 
machinery. 

ADELPHI THEATRE.—Tom and Jer- 
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ry ; nothing but Tom and Jerry : and 
while the house continues to be crowd- 
ed to excess, as it 1s every evening, no- 
thing but Tom and Jerry must we ex- 
pect; save in the afterpiece, whicli, 
this week, has been changed from the 
Pantomime to that whimsical produc- 
tion, Bruno. 

The Otympic.—Tom and Jerry are 
here too, and draw good houses. Alf 
at Coventry, the alterpiece, is adaira- 
bly performed. 

Matuews.—We are glad to find 
that our old favourite, Mathews, is to 
be * At Home’ next week, with a new 
entertainment, to be called * The 
Youthful Days of Mr. Mathews.’ 
Those days, it is well known, have been 
passed in society which afford a rich 
subject for the imitative talents of Ma- 
thews; and it is expected that his re- 
collections will include ‘many of the 
most distinguished actors of the last 
forty years, including Wilks, Macklin, 
when a century old, George Frederick 
Cooke, &c. We hope, next week, to 
give a good account of the life, cha- 
racter, and behaviour—though not the 
last dying speech, of this genuine son 
of Momus, as detailed by himself, 
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Literature and Science. 


New Application of Peat Moss.—A 
gentleman has recently found, and 
proved by a series of successful experi- 
ments, that the dark peat moss of’ 
Scotland produces gas not inferior in’ 
quantity aod quality to that extracted’ 
from coal, possessing the additional 
and valuable advantage of being in a 
great measure free from that offensive 
and noxious effluvia emitted by gas 
produced from the latter material. 
The tar obtained by the process may 
be applied to several useful purpdses, 
while the coke is adapted for the fur- 
nace- of brewers, distillers, and smelt- 
ers of ores, &c.—The same gentleman, 
by a cheap and siinple preparation of* 
the moss, gives it a consistency aud 
durability not inferior to that of coal, 
and by this means renders it not only 
valuable as a fuel, but improves its ap- 
titude and capability of producing gas, 
—An extensive brewery, the property 
of Mr. Robert Fleming, at Sciennes, 
Edinburgh, containiug a number of 
burters, was lately lighted up entirely 
with'the common peat gas, and several 
ladies and gentlemen visited it on the 
occasion, and expressed their satisfac- 
tion with the result of the experiment, 
and their admiration of the beauty 
and brilliancy of the vanous lamps, 
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—By. this important invention, peat 
moss, hitherto considered a caput mor- 
teum, has been proved, and may in 
many situations become a most valua- 
ble material, in as much as it may be 
couverted into a fuel little if at all in- 
ferior to coal—into a gas.equal if not 
superior to that produced from coal— 
into an oil or tar equally valuable—and, 
finally, into a coke fit for many useful 
purposes. 

Growth of Wood.—It has been ascer- 
tained that wood increases in the fol- 
lowing proportion; the first year as 
one, the second us four, the third as 
nine, the fourth as fifteen, the fifth as 
twenty-two, the sixth as thirty, the se- 
vonth as forty, the eighth as fifty-four, 
the niath as seventy, and the tenth as 
ninety-two.—From this it is conclud- 
ed, that wood ought never to be cut 
until it is in the tenth year of its 
growth. 








Whe Bee. 


 Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia limant, 
‘Omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta.’ 
LUCRETIUs. 
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‘Crowle was a noted punster. Once, 
on a circuit with Page, a person asked 
him if the judge was not just behind? 
He replied, ‘I don’t know, but Iam 
sure he never was just before.’— Lord 
Orford's Memoirs. 

When Sir Godfrey Koeller heard his 
gardener cursing himself, he said to 
him, ‘ Godd—n you! God d—n kings 
and princes and great men; God no 
d—n such poor fellews as you.’—Jbid. 

Soon after Mr. Winnington deserted 
the tories, and had made a strong 
speech on the other side, Sir John 
Cotton was abusing him to Sir Robert 
Walpole, and said, ‘that young dog 


. promised that he would always stand 


by us.” Sir Robert replied, ‘1 advi-e 
my young men never to use always.’ 
‘ Yet,’ said Cotton, stammering, ‘you 
yourself are very apt to make use of 
all-ways.’ —Ibid. 

Soon after Mr. Townshend had quit- 
ted the army, he was met at a review 
on the parade, by Col. Fitzwilliam, 
one of the Duke of Cumberland’s mi- 
litary spies, who said to him, ‘how 
came you, Mr. Townshend, to do us 
this honour? but I suppose you only 
come as a spectator!’ Mr. Towns- 
hend replied, ‘and why may not,one 
come hither as a Spectator, sir, as well 
asa Tattler ?’—IJbid. 

General Anstruther having given an 
obnoxious vote in the House of Com- 
mons on the Porteous case, was, on his 
returo ta Scotland, obliged to pass in 





diszuise to isis own estate, and, crossing 
a firth, he said to the waterman, ‘ this 
is a pretty boat; [ fancy you some- 
times smuggle with it.” The fellow 
replied, ‘I never smuggled a brigadier 


before.’— Ibid. 
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TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 
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LaBIENUS’s second letter on Homer in our 
next. 

The Trifles, so kindly forwarded to us by 
H.L., are approved of; and we retum him our 
best thanks, 

The favours of Wilford and J. R. P. shall 
have early attention. 

A Correspondent, who wishes us to state our 
reasons for rejecting his poem, is informed, that 
were we to enter into such an explanation on 
every article we are compelled to reject, our 
answers to Correspondents would usurp a con- 
siderable portion of each number of our paper, 
which, we trust, is filled more to the satisfac- 
tion of our readers. 

Tue communications of Ephraim Smooth, D., 
Julia, W.K , and F., have been received, and 
are under consideration. 

The Mazarine Bible, noticed in the sale of 
Mr. Perry’s library, was sold for 160 guineas ; 
it is said that the Duke of Sussex was the pur- 
chaser. 











AIbertisements. 
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For the Use of Schools. 
Just published, 


ESCHYLI TRAGQZ DLE: ed. 
GEORGE BURGES. 
Vol. 1. SuPPLICES, Pret. 8s. 
2. EUMENIDES, 7s. 
In the Press, 
Vol. 3. SEPTEM AD THEBAS. 

The remaining Plays, Fragments, Scholia, 
and Index, will be published in quick suc- 
cession. 

Sold by G. and W. B. WHITTAKER, Ave- 
blaria Lane. 
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New Novel 
In Three Vols. 12mo. price 21s. bds. 


THE SPY; a Tatreof the Neutrau 


GROUND: referring to some particular Occur- 
rences during the American War; also pour- 
traying American Scenery and Manners. 
By the Author of Precaution.” 

‘ Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 

Who never to himself had said, 

This is my own, my native land ?’ 

Printed for G. and W. B. WHITTAKER, Ave- 
Maria Lane. 





Rundall’s History of England, 

This day was published, in One thick Vol. 
12mo. with Thirty-nine Engravings, price 9s. 
boards, 

SYMBOLICAL ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS of the HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By M. A. RUNDALL, 

(Late of Bath) Author of ‘ The Grammar of Sa- 
cied History.’ 

Second Edition, with Alterations, Additions, 

and Thirty-nine Engravings. 

Printed for G. and W.B. WHITTAKER, Ave 

Maria Lare. 


Beantifully printed in one Volume 12mo >» and 
embellished with a Frontispiece, desizned | 
Uwins, and engraved by Horshurgh, 53.4 bis: 


FANNY FAIRFIELD, Tap 
FARMER’s DAUGHTER. A Juvenile Tale 
By A LADY. * 
Published by G. and W. B. Warrraxes 
London ; and OLIVER and Boyd, Edinbursh | 
Of whom may be also had, " 
PICTURESQUE TRAVELS in Asta, Arricy 
AMERICA, &c.; containing a Description of the 
different Countries, their Inhabitants, Dregs 
Manners, and Customs; witha variety of In. 
teresting Anecdotes. Embellished with Twen. 
ty-four Wood Cuts. Second Edition, greay 
improved. 2 vols. 18mo., 5s. half-bound, 
A Fatuer’s Gtrr to his CHILDREN ; beine 
a Short View of the Evidences of the Christiag 
Religion, adapted to the understandings of 
Young Persons, and presented to his own Fa. 
mily; by a Layman. Fourth Edition, Vig. 
nette and frontispiece, 24mo., 2s. 6d_ boards 
Tue CHILp’s MANUAL of Devorioy. By 
a Lady. To which are added, Dr. Watts’; 
Prayers and Graces; with Wood Cuts. 18mo. 
6d sewed. 


EXHIBITION OF SPLENDID 
Drawings IS OPEN, at 9, Soho Square, display. 
ing the Rise and Progress of the Art, by the fol- 
lowing eminent English Artists:—Sir Joshua 
Reynolds—T. Gainsborough—Sir Thomas Law. 
rence, P.R. A.—J.M. W. Turner, R. A—R. 
Wilson, R. A—T. Stothard, R. A.—J. Jackson, 
R.A.—Girtin, &c. Also a select few by the An- 
cient Masters,—Michael Angelo—Raphael— 
Correggiom-Ciaude—Rubens, &e. ‘some bril- 
liaut enaraels by Muss, and an admirable copy 
in oil, of The Three Maries, by Aunibal Cuar- 
racci,y in the possession of the Earl of Carlisle, 
by J. Jackson, RgA. 

Open from Ten till Dusk —Admittance, One 
Shilling.—-Catalogue, One Shilling. 











Miniature Italian and Latin Classics, 
Embellished with Portraits, and Dedicated, 
with permission, to Earl Spencer, 
TASSO, La GerusatemMe List 
RATA, 2 vols. 48mo. 10s. | 

CICERO de OFFICIIS, Cato Major et Laeli- 
us, 48mo. 5s. 

VIRGILII OPERA, 48mo. 8s. boards. 

HORATII OPERA, 48mo. 6s. boards. 

The above are beautifully printed by Cor- 
RAL, with Diamond Type, and are the SMALL- 
EST EVER PUBLISHED, being less than the 
SEDAN, ELZEVIR, or LOUVRE Editions— 
The same may be had in Calf, Russia, of Mo- 
rocco, also, elegantly bound in Silver, of the 
Publisher, W.PickeRING, 31, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields; of whom may be had, 

BaxTer’s (Richard) Poetical Fragments 
18mo. 4s. 6d. bds. 

Burnet’s Lives of Hale and Rochestet, 
18mo. 4s. bds. 

SELECT CATALOGUE of OLD Books (No. 4 
for 1822. . 

In the Press, uniform with Tasso—Le Rime 


“del PETRARCA. 
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_ London :—Published by J. Limbird, 355, 
two doors East of Excter Change; to who 
tisements and communications ‘for the Edit 
paid) are to be addressed. Sold also by 
St. Paul's Church Yard; Simpktin and 
Stationers’ Hall Court; H. and WW. Smith, 
Street, Grosvenor Square. and 192, Stra 
Duke Street, Portland Place; Coaee . 

the Booksellers at the Royal Exchange, 
an other Booksellers and Newsvenders.— Printed 
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